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chromium-plated parts continue in regular operation. 


Protection against wear and corrosion does more than 


| | | Long after ordinary equipment has been discarded, 


simply prolong useful life—it maintains new-equip- 
CRODON ment efficiency for extended periods. 
‘The Chrome Plate This unusual performance means nothing less than 
drastically reduced costs, coupled with increased oper- 
ating efficiency and improved quality of product—all 


important factors in the renewed competition for busi- 
ness, R 


Your own investigation of CRODON should be 
decidedly worth while, judging from the ex- 


perience of many representative mills whose 
substantial cost-reductions and trouble-free op- | 
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BSOLESCENSE may be fun to the adolescent, but 

when applied to mill machinery it’s serious busi- 
ness. For with old machines constant repairing is to be 
expected, resulting in frequent interruptions, costly waste 
of labor, time and money. 


Wouldn’t it be good business for you to compare the 
present high operating costs of your obsolete beaters, 
screens, or jordans with the lower costs afforded by the 
latest type Jones equipment? For with high production 
costs you cannot compete for your share of the new orders 
that will come through business recovery. Now is the 
time to check your operating costs, and let a Jones Engi- 
neer in your territory explain the savings that can be 
realized by modernization or replacement of your obsolete 
equipment. You can at least learn about the up-to-minute 
design and construction and the new, outstanding operat- 
ing features of the Jones equipment and how the greater 
economies with improved quality of stock will more than 
justify any expenditure you may make. Your inquiry 
will not imply any obligation. 
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All kinds and styles of Felts 
for all kinds and styles of 
Papers. 


Write us about your Felt prob- 
lems and let us help you reduce 
your Felt Costs—we will call any- 
where at any time. 


DRAPER BROS. COMPANY 
CANTON, MASS. 


Woolen manufacturers since 1856 
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Superintendents 


Always Specify 


H. & M. Dyestuffs 


for 
All Paper Coloring 


You are sure of getting highest Quality 
and best of Service. 
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OPACITY - RAYOX 


(Pure TITANIUM Dioxide) 
REFRACTIVE INDEX—2.52 


The whitest and most opaque of any white pigment that has as 
yet been discovered. 


It is being used both as a filler and in coating. 


Our laboratory will be glad to assist you in formulating methods 
of application to insure maximum opacity in your paper. 


“McNAMEE” CLAY 


Air washed, Pulverized, or Crude. 


We manufacture all grades suitable for both filling and coating. 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO. 


230 Park Avenue 
New York 
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Canadian News Print Paper Export Unit Formed 


New Development Direct Result of Operation of National Recovery Act in United States— 
Official Statement Describes Movement as Marking Turning Point in History of Ca- 
nadian Industry—Step Followed Manufacturers Conference in Washington 

and Meetings of News Print Representatives in Montreal 


‘ ‘(FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MontTrEAL, Que., November 6, 1933—After the night 
comes the dawn. And the long-delayed dawn in the news 
print industry of Canada has arrived at last. That is the 
confident assurance which is permeating the news print 
interests here as the announcement is made of the forma- 
tion of the Newsprint Export Manufacturers Association 
of Canada. This development is the direct result of the 
operation of the NRA in the United States, which brought 
Canadian, American and European manufacturers into con- 
ference in Washington recently, and which has been fol- 
lowed during the past two weeks by meetings in Montreal 
of the representatives of the leading news print manufac- 
turers of the Dominion, the meetings culminating on 
Thursday last in the announcement of the formation of the 
association. 

The official statement on the subject does not hesitate 
to describe this step towards cooperation among the manu- 
facturers as marking “a turning point in the history of 
the Canadian industry.” 

As indicating the lines upon which cooperation is expect- 
ed to proceed, it is recalled that C. R. McMillan, of the 
St. Regis Paper Company, who was named at Washington 
as industrial adviser to the NRA in matters affecting a 
code of fair competition for the American news print in- 
dustry, made four recommendations that were approved by 
the conferees at the Washington conference. They were: 

1. No price to be fixed for any delivery after 1934. 

2. No price to be fixed for 1933 or 1934 deliveries less 
than present prices, the price referred to being now in 
force and based on a $41 delivered price per ton subject to 
zone differentials. These prices result in a net delivered 
price at Chicago and New York of $40 per ton. 

_3. No price to be fixed for 1934 deliveries without pro- 
vision for its being increased on each of the dates April 
1, July 1 and October 1, 1934, to the extent, if any, neces- 
sary to bring it in line with the then generally prevailing 
contract market price at the point of delivery. 

4. These principles to be given immediate, complete and 
universal effect and to be adhered to rigidly. 


Fight for Control of Price Bros. 


Just when it was thought that the future of Price Broth- 
ers Co. has been settled, a bombshell has been dropped into 
the situation by the refusal of the Hon. Gordon W. Scott, 


in his capacity as trustee in bankruptcy for the company, 
to accept the offer made by Bowater’s Paper Mills, Ltd., 
to the Bondholders’ Protective Committee, which offer was 
accepted by the latter. Mr. Scott criticizes the offer as 
unsatisfactory, and states that a more advantageous pro- 
posal will be submitted by other parties. 

The parties to whom he refers are generally understood 
to be the Aluminum Company of America, acting through 
the Duke-Price interests, and Lords Beaverbrook and 
Rothermere, the respective heads of the London Daily 
Express and London Daily Mail and their associated pub- 
lishing interests. 


Battle for Proxies Foreshadowed 


A battle for proxies at the meeting of the bondholders 
who will be called to vote on the Bowater plan is now 
foreshadowed. 

Among the factors discussed in connection with the fight 
that is developing for proxies is the question of marketing 
the company’s products. It is regarded as certain that 
Lord Beaverbrook will refuse to renew his important con- 
tract for paper if the Bowater plan goes into effect and 
that this will leave a heavy marketing burden on the 
new Price management. In reply to this it is pointed 
out that it is safe to assume that the Bowater interests, 
with a long and successful record of operations in the 
news print industry, have taken full cognizance of all pos- 
sibilities and feel assured of being able to find adequate 
markets for the production of Price Brothers’ mills. 


Avery Paper Corp. Files Petition 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Avery, Ou10, November 6, 1933—The Avery Paper 
Corp. filed a petition in federal court offering a composi- 
tion to creditors, the offer to be effective after an exam- 
ination of its bankruptcy in open court but before an ad- 
jucation in bankruptcy is made. 

The corporation, with liabilities listed at $184,054.27 
and assets of $112,860.29, offers composition at 3 per cent 
to the unsecured creditors and 97 per cent of its unse- 
cured indebtedness with promissory notes, to mature July 
26, 1936, at 6 per cent interest. The petition was signed 
by L. P. Spore, treasurer. 
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Activities of Fox River Valley Paper Mills 


Tomahawk Kraft Paper Co. to Be Organized Independently — Proposed Consolidation 
With Mosinee Paper Mills Co. Definitely Abandoned—Manufacturing Operations 
Resumed at Rebuilt DePere Plant—Mill Will Concentrate on Coarse Wrappings 


[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

APPLETON, Wis., November 6, 1933—Reorganization 
plans by the consolidation of the Tomahawk Kraft Paper 
Company, Tomahawk, Wis., with the Mosinee Paper Mills 
Company, Mosinee, Wis., have been definitely abandoned, 
according to announcement made last week. The bond- 
holders’ protective committee has worked out an inde- 
pendent. plan of reorganization, it was stated. 


According to a letter issued to holders of Tomahawk ~ 


Kraft first mortgage 6 per cent bonds, it is set forth that 
“for various reasons it was impossible to put the plan 
into effect; after numerous conferences and considerable 
negotiation, the committee has come to an understanding 
with the equity owners and other creditors interested in 
the situation. 

“A plan of reorganization based on this understanding 
has been formulated, but before it can be published it must 
be registered with the Federal Trade Commission. Data 
for this purpose are being compiled and as soon as the 
necessary information is available, registration forms will 
be executed and bondholders advised.” 


The Tomahawk Company reported to the committee 
that since early spring it has experienced increased busi- 
ness and greatly improved operating results which, dur- 
ing the last few months, have indicated a net profit after 
all fixed charges. The committee consists of Joseph A. 
Auchter, Charles F. Smith and P. C. Waite. 


Federal Forest Additions 


Wisconsin’s area of federal forests will be increased 
20,683 acres at a cost of $28,447.99, according to the pur- 
chase program approved last week by the National Forest 
Reservation Commission. Options already had been ob- 
tained on the lands to be added to the present federal 
areas. The average purchase price was $2.11 per acre. 
Additions and the purchase price are: Argonne forest, 
6,222 acres, $10,047 24 : Oconto, 743 acres, $1,268.24; 
Mondeaux forest, 1,081 acres, $1,400; Flambeau, 3,236 
acres, $4,085.72; Chequamegon, 8,961 acres, $11,204.79; 
Moquah, 440 acres, $442. Additions of approximately 
95,000 acres were made in Upper Michigan, and 15,000 
acres in Minnesota. Civilian Conservation Corps groups 
will begin work immediately on roads and fire lanes, and 
on preparation for spring plantings of seedlings. 


News of the Industry 


Operating tests at the Brown County Paper Mill Com- 
pany’s rebuilt plant at DePere, Wis., last week were suc- 
cessful, and production on orders has been started. An 
automatic stoker has been installed on the boiler. Im- 
provements and repairs are now entirely completed. The 
mill will concentrate on coarse wrappings. 

With the construction of a steel foot bridge last week 
connecting offices of the Nicolet Paper Company with the 
new highway bridge across the Fox River, C. R. Meyer 
& Sons Co. completed its construction contract at DePere. 
Equipment has been placed in storage pending further 
building operations. The Meyer company just completed 
construction of a new wing dam for the Nicolet mill to 
replace an obsolete one, giving the mill modern and ade- 


quate water power facilities. The construction work re- 
quired four months. 

The Marinette and Menominee Paper Company, Marin- 
ette, Wis., received its final shipment of pulpwood for the 
season by boat last week. A cargo of 1,500 cords arrived 
from Chandler, Quebec, aboard the British steamer Fair- 
mont. 

Construction work has been started by the Badger Paper 
Mills, Inc., on a new roof for its pulp mill at Peshtigo, 
Wis. The company has made a number of improvements 
and enlargements of its property this season to take care 
of a growing volume of business. __ 

Announcement is made of the death of Mrs. C. W. 
Stribley, wife of the vice president of the Thilmany Pulp 
and Paper Company, Kaukauna, Wis. Mrs. Stribley was 
injured in a fall down a stairway a few days after the ar- 
tival of Mr. and Mrs. Stribley at their winter home at 
Fort Myers, Fla., and her death occurred October 30. She 
was 72 years old. The body was cremated at Fort Myers. 

Pulpwood shipments to the Interlake Pulp and Paper 
Company, Appleton, Wis., a division of the Consolidated 
Water Power and Paper Company, are averaging about 
thirty carloads daily, to take care of capacity operations. 
Plant consumption is about 5,500 cords per month. About 
20,000 cords of spruce, hemlock and balsam will be loaded 
tor shipment from Canada in December. 


September News Print Statistics 


Production of news print in Canada during September 

1933 amounted to 179,416 tons and shipments to 183,971 
tons, according to the News print Service Bureau. Produc- 
tion in the United States was 72,907 tons and shipments 
75,008 tons, making a total United States and Canadian 
news print production of 252,323 tons and shipments of 
258,979 tons. During September, 23,701 tons of news print 
were made in Newfoundland and 1,009 tons in Mexico, so 
that the total North American production for the month 
amounted to 277,033 tons. 
. The Canadian mills produced 1,369 tons more in the 
first nine months of 1933 than in the first nine months of 
1932, which was an increase of .1 per cent. The output in 
the United States was 71,527 tons or 9 per cent less than 
for the first nine months of 1932, in Newfoundland 16,030 
tons or 8 per cent less, and in Mexico 2,119 tons more, 
making a total decrease of 84,069 tons or 3 per cent. 

Stocks of news print paper at Canadian mills are figured 
at 37,237 tons at the end of September and at United 
States mills 19,152 tons making a combined total of 56,389 
tons compared with 63,045 tons on August 31, 1933. 


Eastern Paper Salesmen Meet 


There was a satisfactory attendance at the regular week- 
ly luncheon and meeting of the Eastern Division of the 
Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry, which was 
held at the Hotel Woodstock, New York, on Monday last. 

Among the many problems discussed was the National 
Industrial Recovery Code for the Paper and Pulp Indus- 
tries and the various provisions of the code which will 
affect the paper salesman. 
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Exchange Fluctuations Aid Canadian Pulp Mills 


Due to Recent Developments in United States Currency Situation, Dominion Manufacturers Are 
in Stronger Position to Meet European Competition—Should Current Ad- 
vantages be Maintained, Quotations May Become Much Firmer 


[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, November 6, 1933—Canadian pulp mills, it 
is understood, are benefiting to a considerable extent from 
recent developments in the. United States currency situa- 
tion. In bidding for new business, the Canadian mills are 
ina much stronger position to meet competition from 
Europe, which, with the exchange in favor of the Scan- 
dinavian mills, was for some considerable time so keen 
as to make it a difficult matter for Canadian producers to 
obtain business in the United States at anything approach- 
ing profitable prices. Pulp mills in Canada have been oper- 
ating on a substantailly more active basis in recent months, 
and exports to the United States have been showing ma- 
terial gains month by month since the early spring. Prices 
have been showing a stiffening tendency, although still so 
low that worthwhile profits cannot yet be made. Hopes 
are entertained, however, that, if the current advantage 
over the Scandinavian mills can be maintained, the price 
situation may show some improvement. 


Manitoba Paper Mill May Reopen 


While no official intimation of policy has been made, an 
order placed in Manitoba on behalf of the defunct Mani- 
toba Paper Company for 20,000 cords of pulpwood to be 
cut this season is regarded as significant. The view pre- 
vails in Winnipeg that it presages the reopening of the 
plant at Pine Falls, although this action is by no means 
certain. The Manitoba Paper Company is a subsidiary of 
the Abitibi Power and Paper Company, the affairs of which 
are now being handled by a receivership, with G. F. Clark- 
son, of Toronto, as receiver. The mill at Pine Falls was 
closed about three years ago. Pressure has been consistent- 
ly brought upon the receiver by public bodies and the 
Manitoba Government, which has taken the stand that the 
agreement under which the plant was established had been 
broken when it ceased to function. In view of the relief 
requirements involved by the closing down the province 
threatened to place a two per cent. tax on the paper com- 
pany’s property if the plant was not re-opened. The order 
given for pulpwood is believed to have been a compromise 
effected between the Government and the receiver, although 
official confirmation of this is not forthcoming. 


Improvement at Hinde & Dauch Plant 


A program of improvements is now under way at the 
Toronto mills of Hinde & Dauch Paper Company of Can- 
ada, Ltd., and will shortly be completed. Equipment neces- 
sary to modernize the present Farnsworth drying system, 
connected to the No. 2 machine, is being installed and the 
No. 1 machine is being similarly equipped. The result will 
be that the drying capacity of both machines will be con- 
siderably augmented and generally improved, as a more 
uniform and gradual drying at less back pressure will be 
possible. It is believed that this will improve the test, 
finish and general qualities of the board produced. 


Notes and Jottings of the Trade 


Provincial Paper, Ltd., at Port Arthur, Ont., announced 
that two pulpwood cutting plants will be operated through- 
out the coming winter at Hurkett, Ont., about 57 miles 
east of Fort William. The present intention is to cut 25,000 
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cords of wood, but that amount is subject to some increase 
or decrease in keeping with possible developments in the 
paper industry. One camp has already started operating. 

F. S. Seaborne has been appointed assistant to the gen- 
eral manger of the Spruce Falls Power and Paper Com- 
pany, succeeding A. G. Durgin, who has resigned. Mr. 
Seaborne, who graduated from the University of Toronto 
in 1923, entered the employ of the Kimberly Clark Cor- 
poration and was with them until his appointment in 
Kapuskasing. He was six years at their Niagara Falls 
plant and four years in the main office in Neenah, Wis., 
as assistant to Mr. Kranhold, who is in charge of the pulp 
and paper division of that corporation. 

The pulp mill of the Northern Ontario Power Company, 
which 1s located between New Liskeard and Hailybury, 
was placed in operation recently. It is anticipated that the 
mill will be kept operating continuously for a minimum of 
six months. 

L. H. Shipman, who has been in charge of the purchas- 
ing department of Abitibi Power and Paper Company for 
the past five years, is no longer with that organization as 
a result of further staff reductions. 

Alf Gaudette, of the woods department of the Abitibi 
Power and Paper Company, has returned to his desk in 
Toronto after a protracted illness. 


New Adsco Expansion Joint 


A patent has been granted by the United States Patent 
Office to Robert Hall, president, American District Steam 
Company, on a new design of slip type expansion joint. 

Patent has been assign- 
ed to the American 
District Steam Com- 
pany. 

Through an adapta- 
tion of the piston ring 
idea, similar to that 
used in gas engines, the 
line pressure in steam 

or other piping, equipped with the new Piston Ring Ex- 
pansion Joint is retarded in reaching the stuffing box. 
this permits of completely repacking the joint, if necessary, 
while the line is operating under full pressure. 

A small relief connection with suitable valve is made 
into the body of the joint, between the piston ring head and 
the stuffing box so that the pressure which builds up in 
that area can be quickly relieved, if and when new packing 
is required. The piston ring arrangement prevents the 
steam in the line from escaping during any such tem- 
porary period, thus permitting of repacking the joint while 
in service. 

The guide head in which the piston rings are retained 
also serve as an internal guide operating in the machined 
cylinder of the body, thus preventing any lateral distortion 
of the slip, and the stop ring prevents the slip from pull- 
ing out of the body. 

The new Piston Ring Expansion Joint is now being 
placed on the market for all operating pressures and in all 
pipe sizes by the American District Steam Company, 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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Chicago Paper Market Displays Firm Trend 


While Demand for Various Standard Grades of Paper Continues Moderately Active, Quota. 
tions Generally Remain Steady—Fine Paper Moving Slowly Into Consumption—Kraft 
Wrapping Paper Holding Up Well—News Print Paper Unchanged 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

‘ Curcaco, Ill., November 4, 1933—The Chicago paper 
market is doing a splendid job of carrying out the princi- 
ples of the National Recovery Act and markets are re- 
ported firm despite the fact that business is not as good 
as some weeks ago. Several factors are contributing to 
a-lessening of demand in local markets, the chief one be- 
ing the uncertainty on the part of business in general over 
code provisions and over the prospects of inflation or 
non-inflation. 

Fine papers experienced a fairly slow week, demand 
slackened somewhat but prices holding firm. Krafts_are 
holding the price gain established a short time ago. Ground 
woods and news print have not changed during the week, 
the situation remaining somewhat uncertain foy various 
obvious reasons. Books and covers are unchanged. Paper 
board is reporting some improvement of a seasonal charac- 
ter, a situation which also applies to specialties for holiday 
uses. Waste papers were slightly less in demand though no 
major changes in prices were reported. 


Appleton Coated Opens Chicago Office 


The Appleton Coated Paper Company, of Appleton, 
Wis., has established a Chicago office, which was opened 
November 1. It is located in the Conway Building, Room 
2017, and the phone number is Central 9331. Herman 
Berge, who has been with the company for seventeen 
years and is thoroughly familiar with its facilities and the 
grades it manufactures, is in charge of the office. He is 
well equipped to serve its clientele to very good advantage. 


News of the Trade 


Volume seven, number five, of Bermingham & Prosser’s 
clever house organ entitled “The Friendly Adventurer” 
has reached the desks of the Chicago trade. With an at- 
tractive red, silver and black cover made of Kroydon 
cover, Holly Red, medium weight, it carries a number 
of short statements of pertinent interest to any business 
executive. On each page is a short paragraph describing 
some part of the Bermingham & Prosser line, chief in- 
terest being shown in Peacock Folding Enamel and in 
Kroydon cover, which gets the center spread position in 
the eight page folder. The combination of sales talk and 
interesting reading material is nicely balanced. 

Number 83 of Westvaco Inspirations for Print- 
ters, issued by the West Virginia Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, comes out of the Chicago offices this week. Some 
of the interesting features, all beautifully illustrated, are 
“Women in Advertising Pictures”; ‘Fifty Good Books of 
the Year” ; “Picture Record of Early America” and “Mak- 
ing a Face on Paper Say Something.” The issue is printed 
on Sterling Enamel, White, and the attractive cover by 
offset lithography on Inspiration offset. 

Benjamin K. Babbitt, well and favorably known paper 
salesman, with lots of experience behind him, has recently 
again become connected with the Brown Company and 
with the Chicago headquarters of that concern, Mr. Bab- 
bitt was with the Brown Company several years ago dur- 
ing which time he made an exceptionally fine record. 

Harry Johnson, formerly with the Brown Company, is 


now associated with the Mohawk Paper Mills, and will 
represent that concern in the Chicago area, 

Another news item dealing with present or past mem- 
bers of the Brown sales staff is to the effect that Harold 
Vrinig, of the Brown Company, is leaving the Chicago 
office and going to New York. Mr. Vrinig came to the 
Chicago headquarters by way of Pittsburgh, 


Indianapolis Paper Market Steady 
{FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., November 6, 1933.—Steadiness 
seems to be the keynote of the local paper trade during 
the past week. Price changes were negligible and demand 


showed some expansion in certain lines, but a decline in 
others. Jobbers are expecting this month to show an ap- 
preciable increase over the month before, but there is no 
certainty. Final approval of the paper code would help 
psychologically but it is doubtful if it would stimulate any 
demand. 

One encouraging feature is the gradual increase in 
news print being sold in the state. For a month the larger 
papers have been carrying added lineage which reflects, 
according to authorities, more confidence in the general 
situation. Offerings in the local market are well ample to 
care of the demand and some paper men are warning 
against over production. 

The box board situation also is encouraging. Indiana 
factories report a good continued demand from old cus- 
tomers and expanding tendencies due to inquiries from 
new sources. Generally speaking the factories have shown 
no inclination to cut production and the order files keep 
well filled. In the coarse paper field there is a fair de- 
mand, but again there is a warning against over produc- 
tion at this time. 

Tissues seem to be moving well and demand for trans- 
parent and waxed papers is holding its own with that of 
the past month. Makers of bread wrappers are having all 
the business they can take care of. 

Roofing jobbers here report only a slight increase in de- 
mand over last fall. Some sales are being made, but 
such home loans as are being made in this district seem 
to be used largely toward paying off mortgages that are 
about to be foreclosed. However, there is more encour- 
agement for spring and jobbers are confident building will 
show better than for the last three years. 

The paper stock market continues dull. Quotations 
from the mills are a trifle below those of a week ago 
with the exception of those on rags which seem to hold 
firm. 


Tetley Box Co. Chartered 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Laconia, N. M., November 6, 1933.—The Tetley Box 
Company, Inc., has been formed by Charles F. Ayers, 
president, and C. Curry Rogers, treasurer, who recently 
bought the Tetley Box Company. Mr. Ayers has been 
associated with the Tetley Box Company for several 
years. The plant, which makes hosiery cartons, has been 
manufacturing paper boxes since 1876. 
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Boston Paper Market Conditions Irregular 


Although Demand for Various Grades of Fine Paper Is Well Sustained, Kraft Wrapping Paper 
Section Is Only Marking Time—Request for Box Board Rather Light at Present— 
Paper Stock Generally Displaying Downward Tendency 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Boston, Mass., November 6, 1933—Quiet prevailed in 
the wholesale paper market during the last week, due to 
the current uncertainty, although in some quarters the de- 
mand for fine paper was reported as holding up fairly 
well, and slight improvements were reported. The call 
from some printers for supplies was fairly good. Ad- 
vertisers and the printing trade are putting forth great ef- 
forts for new business and are asking freely for quota- 
tions, but few actual orders have developed. Prices are 
being held up in spite of pressure to put them down. It 
is stated that mills are again feeling the pressure of the 
first of the year, due to a lack of orders. Wrapping paper 
is marking time. Business in box coverings is reported 
as fair. Box board was quiet, but prices held their own. 
The paper stock market was rather slow, with a general 
downward tendency, although a few grades advanced in 
price. Most of the board mills have been operating on 
half-time of late. Bird & Son, Inc., and Robert Gair 
Company, Inc., were mentioned as running only three 
days a week. Sales were very small, compared with the 
usual volume. 


Paper Mills Supply Institute Meets 


With a good number present from Boston and vicinity, 
Providence, Worcester and other places, the New Eng- 
land Chapter of the American Paper Mills Supply Insti- 
tute met at the Hotel Touraine Monday evening. Presi- 
dent Shuman was in the chair. President Hershman of 
the Institute, head of the firm of I. Hershman & Sons, 
New Haven, addressed the Chapter on the Fair Practice 
Section of the Code. 

The meeting brought out the facts that various pro- 
posals for fixing prices on waste paper on the basis of a 
regular differential below paper board were to be taken 
up and the waste paper trade requested an opportunity 
for a hearing at the Paper Board industry code. A con- 
tinuation of the present system, it was felt, would allow 
the board manufacturers to control the situation, as the 
packers do not have any voice in placing a price on waste 
paper. The board mills, it was brought out, proposed to 
restrict production, and to endeavor to secure the right 
to buy surplus board mill property from time to time and 
dismantle it for the purpose of controlling output and 
prices, 

In the business meeting, William Goodman of Port- 
land, Me., was elected to membership. 


News of the Trade 


The returns on the first L’Aiglon campaign of the 
American Writing Paper Company are better than have 
been received for several years on any other campaign 
conducted by the company. A great deal of interest is 
shown in this advertising paper. 

Tileston & Hollingsworth Company has issued to the 
trade a folder of New Athena Plate, a de luxe English 
finish paper which has earned a very definite place in the 
Production of direct-mail adyertising and to which has 
_ — the strength usually found only in papers with 
ess finish. 


The regular fall meeting of the Boston Paper Trade 
Association is to be held Wednesday evening, November 
15, at the Exchange Club. Frederick M. Blodgett, of the 
new business department of the First National Bank of 
Boston, will be the speaker of the evening. His subject 
will be “Alaska and Kodiac Bear by Aeroplane.” Mr. 
Blodgett, an amateur flyer, has made an air trip to Alaska 
with a companion. 

Knight, Allen & Clark, Inc., have engaged a new sales- 
man, Fred McQuaide, who will properly cover the Boston 
territory. Mr. McQuaide was formerly with John Catter 
& Co., Inc. , 

Percy D. Wells has taken more space at 58 Pearl street, 
now occupying the entire office, which will give him an 
opportunity to display his goods to a greater advantage. 

Nathaniel F. Davis, of the Davis Paper Company)’ Well 
known in the trade here, went on a hunting trip td''the 
northern part of New Hampshire ‘last week. Mr. Davis 
also attended the recent Dartmouth-Harvard football 
game. 

C. S. Trefrey, the New England representative of 'the 
Dill & Collins Company, Philadelphia, reports encourag- 
ing prospects for Western Massachusetts printers: ‘of 
catalogs. 

A. Baron, of the Royal Card & Paper Company, New 
York, passed a few days last week with Henry L. Good- 
man, representative of that concern. 

The following called on the trade last week: R. D. W. 
Ewing, vice-president of the American Writing Paper 
Company, Holyoke, Mass.; Ernest Child, president of H. 
Reeve Angel & Co., New York representatives of foreign 
news print manufacturers; and Eliot Wilson, of the New 
York office of C. L. Lobiteaux, of which he is vice-presi- 
dent. 


L. C. Reynolds Predicts Prosperity 
[FRoM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., November 7, 1933—Speaking., be- 
for the William Pynchon Club of the First Congrega- 
tional Church Friday, Lafayette C. Reynolds, comptroller 
of the American Writing Paper Company, Inc., predicted 
that by 1936 the pendulum of prosperity would have 
swung higher than ever in the history of the nation. 

Mr. Reynolds who forecasted in 1931 the governmental 
control of industry now in force displayed his famous 
graphic charts showing the similarity between the two 
20-years periods beginning with the Civil War and the 
World War. Mr. Reynolds said that we are already one 
year on the way up from the bottom of the six-year de- 
pression which was hit in the fall of 1932. On smaller 
charts he showed how in spite of fluctuations the fol- 
lowing indices of business are still on the upward curve, 
including stocks, department store sales, wholesale prices, 
cost of living, motor vehicles, wheat prices and sugar 
prices. 

The speaker thought that control of industry should be 
a long range process rather than an emergency measure. 
He noted that the NRA has -so.far.outrun the Agrigul- 
tural Aid Administration,,,,;,,..;°. ;; ws | 
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Philadelphia Paper Men Adopt Credit Control 


Fine Paper Division of the Philadelphia Paper Trade Association Sends to the Credit Division 
A Complete List of Every Consumer of Fine Paper Who on November 1 Is Delinquent 90 
Days in Payment of Bills—New Policy Is Expected to Effect Great Improvement 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., November 6, 1933—Advent of No- 
vember, in recent weeks was looked forward to with con- 
siderable interest by the paper dealers as giving an evi- 
dence of a permanent trend of the market under the dis- 
turbing conditions now maintaining. But it develops that 
November 1 will probably go down in the fine paper trade 
as a red letter event in its annuals. And this comes about 
because of the fact that as of November 1 every fine paper 
dealer in the Fine Paper Division of the Paper Trade 
Association—was obligated to send into the Credit Divi- 
sion a complete list of every consumer of fine paper who 
on that date was delinquent for a period of 90 days in the 
payment of his bills; and a virtually 100 per cent compli- 
ance with this obligation is reported. 

A great significance lies behind this routine submission 
of delinquency because it is believed that this action will, 
through one decisive stroke, solve many of the ills from 
which the Philadelphia paper distributors have been suf- 
fering for years. As frequently indicated in these columns, 
a condition of near demoralization existed because of the 
unregulated or unwise extension of credit to the unworthy. 
In the effort to eliminate such from securing further ex- 
tension, the fine paper dealers had the whole-hearted sup- 
port of the representation of the major consumers of fine 
papers—the Typothetae of Philadelphia. Indeed, it was 
under the auspices and with the full cooperation of the 
Typothetae that the Fine Paper Credit Reporting Bu- 
reau was organized and was conducted and it was in the 
headquarters of the Typothetae this afternoon that the 
credit men representing all the fine paper houses of the 
city met to go over the returns which had been made. 

Philadelphia believes that the new system—effective as 
of November 1—is quite the best that is in use in this coun- 
try. A representative of the Typothetae spent sometime 
on a visit to New York in studying the system employed 
there, and this was the basis of the Philadelphia system 
with modifications to suit local conditions and with some 
improvements. Philadelphia’s action, it is believed, will 
now make nationwide a regulated credit system, it being 
a fact that in many other cities, notably Chicago and others, 
the system now in operation in Philadelphia has been in 
effect for a number of years. However, because of the 
absence of NRA influence, a 100 per cent representative or- 
ganization of the Fine Paper trade was not attained and 
the effectiveness of this system was at best questionable. 

Conditions now, however are the direct opposite with 
the result that at the meeting today from the thoroughly 
comprehensive reports that were submitted, between 600 
and 700 delinquent buyers will go on the list of those to 
whom no further credit will be extended, and they will 
be required—unless there are mitigating influences—to 
make all purchases C. O. D. until such time as past delin- 
quencies have been discharged or bona fide efforts to re- 
duce them have been made. 

While the nuniber to go on the C. O. D. list is quite 
large it must be remembered that this not only applies 
to Philadelphia but to the Metropolitan area that is the 
Philadelphia market—such an area as was outlined in 
these columns a week ago in the telling of the story of 
the activities of the Trading Area Committee. 

All the credit men attending the meeting were highly 


gratified at the results of this first 100 per cent symposium 
of the situation not only for what it is expected to do in 
the future but for its actual demonstrable results thus far, 
because a very considerable percentage of delinquencies in 
the past were liquidated before November 1, demon- 
strating that many of the delinquents were behind not 
through inability but through neglect or indifference 

It is felt that the inauguration of this credit control plan 
is the most stimulating effort to do business on a basis 
satisfactory to consumer as well as to purchaser that has 
been developed in Philadelphia annals for many years. As 
a matter of fact the legitimate printers themselves are the 
strongest advocates of the system because such regulation 
of credit prevents unwise extension to unworthy competi- 
tors who have been playing off one paper distributor 
against another to secure raw materials and thereby have 
been enabled to conduct an unfair competition against 
other printers who, fully meeting their obligations, have 
had to make charges accordingly. 

The meeting this afternoon lasted for several hours and 
in due course during the coming week a list of consumers 
who must now buy C. O. D. will be compiled. 

On Wednesday afternoon of this week the Fine Paper 
Division of the Philadelphia Paper Trade Association 
holds its meeting, and the credit situation as well as the 
splendid results of the Trading Area Survey will be sub- 
mitted. The Committee on Trading Area met at the close 
of last week and found an overwhelmingly large per- 
centage of those to whom letters had been sent had re- 
ported so that a very comprehensive survey of the situation 
18 now in hand. 

During the week there was held the first of what will 
be probably a series of meetings attended by the manu- 
facturers of Deckle papers. Fourteen were present, the 
meeting being held in the Penn-Athletic Club. Philadel- 
phia was selected at this time because of the location here 
of Dill & Collins, Curtis Brothers and W. C. Hamilton, 
all of whom make Deckle papers. Certain questions which 
required action by the book paper manufacturers were dis- 
cussed and further meetings will be held. At the close of 
the session, announcement was made that no definite ac- 
tion, which could at this time be reported, had been taken. 

The fine paper trade of the week moved forward to a 
fairly satisfactory degree but with entire absence of any 
sudden improvement. Collections, as noted above, were 
markedly better. 

The paper stock dealers to whom the advent of Novem- 
ber was of importance as indicating a trend, on the whole, 
were well satisfied. Improvement was by no means large 
but there was a little better demand on the part of the 
mills for the better grades of stock, even the best packings 
of commons but with no increase of quotations. Some of 
the packers because of the low levels to which commons 
have fallen in recent weeks are inclined to hold back 
where storage facilities permit. Such reservation is made 
possible by the fact that comparatively small amounts of 
Commons are now being received owing to the low prices 
packers are compelled to quote. Information which these 
packers have gathered from the mills generally, indicate 
that while they suffered from cancellations of orders, theit 
purchasers have now pretty well cleaned up their supplies. 
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Delaware Valley TAPPI Discuss Specifications 


About one hundred members of the Technical Asso- 
ciation of the Pulp and Paper Industry attended the first 
fall meeting of the Delaware Valley Section on Friday 
evening, October 27 at the Engineers Club, Philadelphia, 
Pa. G. E. Landt of the Continental Diamond Fibre Com- 
pany presided as chairman. 


Future Programs 


The program committee outlined its meeting plans for 
the next few months. In November, James d’A., Clark of 
the Scott Paper Company, and James Coghill of the Noble 
& Wood Machine Company, will lead a discussion on beat- 
ing and refining. In December it is expected that Prof. 
Ralph H. McKee of Columbia University and S. W. 
Fletcher of the J. O. Ross Engineering Corporation will 
talk on pulp and paper drying. In January, Arthur Dresh- 
field of the Paper Makers Chemical Corporation will talk 
on waterproofing of paper, and in February, R. H. Dough- 
ty of the U. S. Forest Products Laboratory and E. E. Ber- 
ry of Beloit Iron Works will discuss paper sheet formation. 


Paper Specifications 


Clark C. Heritage, manager of the coating division of 
the Oxford Paper Company, Rumford, Maine, and vice 
president of the Technical Association, discussed “The Es- 
tablishment of Paper Specifications.” The National Re- 
covery Act with its codes and particularly Article 7 of the 
master code of the paper industry forebodes much inten- 
sive work ahead for the technical man. This article pro- 
vides that no schedule of prices shall be such as to permit 
the sale of any product at less than the lower of two fig- 
ues, either the manufacturing cost as determined by a 
standard accounting procedure or the price for such prod- 
uct from another producer. 

Mr. Heritage pointed out the close relationship between 
price and quality and showed how easily the codes may be 
violated in one way or the other. Paper Quality specifica- 
tions are becoming imperative not only with respect to in- 
tensive cost reduction work but also in the identification of 
any grade or quality under the code. 

Paper may be specified by brand or trade name or num- 
ber, raw material content, processes used to convert the 
raw material to the finished product or by a description of 
the use to which it is to be put. The most important con- 
sideration is the requirement of use of the ultimate con- 
sumer and these can be clearly defined. There is a need, 
however, for more work to be done to establish standard 
methods of testing paper properties. The Technical Asso- 
ciation is so organized that it can develop the means of 
measuring these properties and establishing standard spe- 
cifications for all grades of paper. It is expected that in 
the present emergency that exists that this work of TAPPI 
will proceed under increased stimulus. 


O. W. Callighan Discusses Clays 


The second speaker was Olin W. Callighan of Edgar 
Brothers Company, producers of clay, who described the 
major steps in clay preparation at the mines and their 
adaptability to specific paper manufacturing operations. 

In 1923 there were 14,000 tons of domestic clays used 
in the paper industry whereas in 1932 there were 400,000 
tons used. In the process of preparing clays the crude 
clays which have a pH of about 3.4 may be either air 
washed or water washed. The water washed clays are 
then semi-bleached, treated, full bleached and treated and 
divided in four major fractions as follows: A which is 
made up of particles of from 1 to 3 microns in diameter, 


B of from 5 to 10 microns, C of from 10 to 20 microns and 
D, 20 to 40 microns. Clay of the A class is used for the 
best grades of coated paper. The D grade is of a 325 
mesh fineness. 

In anticipating the future, Mr. Callighan predicted that 
clays will be on the market that will compete favorably 
with satin white in the next six months. 

In outlining the accomplishments of the clay industry in 
serving the paper manufacturers he pointed out the greatly 
increased life of machine clothing as a result of the superi- 
or clays now available. 


Those in Attendance 


Those who attended were as follows: J. C. Dieffender- 
fer, Paper Makers Chemical Corporation, Easton, Pa.; 
J. E. Plumstead, Jessup & Moore Paper Company, Wil- 
mington, Del.; William Lund, Mazer Paper Company, 
Lansdowne, Pa.; J. Roslund, Moore & White Company, 
Philadelphia ; H. J. Gondye, General Dyestuff Corporation, 
Philadelphia; H. F. Hoffmann, General Dyestuff Corpora- 
tion, Philadelphia ; J. G. Ellison, General Dyestuff Corpora- 
tion, Philadelphia ; C. A. Shubert, Dill & Collins Inc., Phila- 
delphia ; H. P. Cannon, Container Corporation of America, 
Manayunk, Pa.; J. H. Dow, Castle & Overton Inc., New 
York, N. Y.; H. E. Whitaker, Mead Corporation, Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio; H. C. Schwalbe, Dill & Collins, Inc., Phila- 
delphia; P. F. Wehmer, Electrical Testing Laboratories, 
New York, N. Y.; B. M. Thomas, Container Corporation 
of America, Manayunk, Pa.; J. E. Conway, Heller & Merz 
Corporation, Philadelphia; G. H. Detwiler, Heller & Merz 
Corporation, Philadelphia; M. Craig Maxwell, McDowell 
Paper Mills, Manayunk; R. M. Bates, Thomas M. Royal & 
Co., Philadelphia; F. J. McAndrews, McDowell Paper 
Mills, Manayunk; Charles McDowell, McDowell Paper 
Mills; L. Justice, Container Corporation of America; C. J. 
Kern, Moore & White Company, Philadelphia; O. C. Cor- 
des, Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company, 
Philadelphia; H. C. Robinson, Dill & Collins Inc., Phila- 
delphia; William Evans, Dill & Collins Inc.; Fred Strei- 
cher, Dill & Collins Inc.; H. M. Cyr, N. J. Zinc Company, 
Palmerton, Pa.; G. W. Hardaker, Sinclair Company, Holy- 
oke, Mass.; A. A. Nvtray, Eastwood-Nealley Corporation, 
Belleville, N. J.; V. A. Belcher, N. J. Zinc Company, New 
York, N. Y.; L. F. Derr, Philadelphia; C. W. Rivise, Phila- 
delphia; J. H. Brougham, Penn Fibreboard Corporation, 
York, Pa.; E. S. Hinman, Penn Fibreboard Corporation, 
York; T. F. Martin, Garfield, N. J.; Ludwig Starck, Wil- 
son Wire Works Inc., Kearny, N. J.; F. A. Steele, N. J. 
Zinc Company, Palmerton, Pa.; J. H. Haslam, N. J. Zinc 
Company, Palmerton, Pa.; D. Manson Sutherland Jr., 
Trenton, N. J.; C. E. Peterson, Riegel Paper Corporation, 
Riegelsville, N. J.; Walter Fitzgerald, Thwing Instrument 
Company, Philadelphia; Miss Rosalie M. Cobb, Lowe Pa- 
per Company, Ridgefield, N. J.; W. M. Shoemaker, Na- 
tional Vulcanized Fibre Company, Yorklyn, Del.; R. G. 
Macdonald, Secretary TAPPI, New York, N. Y.; C. C. 
Heritage, Vice President, TAPPI, Rumford, Maine; W. 
R. Maull, Dill & Collins Inc., Philadelphia; J. d’A. Clark, 
Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa.; W. H. Mateer, West 
Jersey Paper Mfg. Company, Camden, N. J.; J. C. Harper 
Jr., same company ; Maurice Connor, Glassine Paper Com- 
pany, W. Conshohocken, Pa.; E. N. Wennberg, Continental 
Diamond Fibre Company, Bridgeport, Pa.; W. T. Marble, 
Container Corporation of America, Manayunk, Pa.; G. E. 
Landt, Continental Diamond Fibre Company, Bridgeport, 
Pa.; A. M. Cooper, Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company, Philadelphia. 


a The Appleton 


The Appleton Vortex Beater marks a radical departure 
from the standard design and operating principles of the 
various types of beaters now in use. It was designed and 
developed to improve upon the generally recognized inef- 
ficiencies in beater design and operation resulting from the 
horizontal flow of stock in the tub, namely, large space re- 
quirements, high power consumption, slow circulation 
speed and excessive beating time requirements. 

The Appleton Vortex Beater using a cylindrical tub 
occupies only half the space required for a standard type 
beater of similar capacity. The tub contains a bowl shaped 
stator to the bottom of which a ring of knives is attached, 
corresponding to the bed-plate in standard practice. This 
stator can be moved up or down for the proper adjustment 
of beating action. Inside and below the stator is placed 
the rotor, consisting of a central axis to which are attached 
the impeller blades for stock circulation. The lower end 
of the rotor extends beneath the bowl shaped stator and 


APPLETON VORTEX BEATER 


carries a ring of knives on its upper surface corresponding 
to the roll knives in the standard machine. The upper end 
of the rotor is direct connected to the speed reducer and 
motor, both of which are located on the beater cover. 

The beater is charged in the usual manner. If wet 
machine lap stock is used, only from three to five minutes 
are required to fill a 2000 pound machine. Dried pulp re- 
quires very little more time. It is impossible to plug this 
beater while charging with stock. The impeller blade 
equipped rotor circulates the stock inside the bowl of the 
stator and forces it downward and between the two sets 
of knives. It flows up between the outer wall of the stator 
and the tub wall, overflowing over the entire rim of the 
stator and coming again in contact with the rotor action. 
As the total distance of stock travel is very short and the 
rate of travel quite rapid, a given volume of stock is sub- 
jected to the refining action of the knives much oftener 
than is possible with standard equipment. Constant, com- 
plete immersion of the knives in the stock results in active 
beating action of the total knife area during the entire time 
the rotor is in action as contrasted with the fractional roll 
knife area action on the bed plate of the ordinary beater. 

The impeller blade equipped rotor being an efficient pro- 
peller of stock and the total head through which the stock 
is moved being very low, together with the efficient beating 
action of the knives, a power saving of from 35 per cent to 
50 per cent is effected and shown in mill operation. The 
time of the beating cycle is greatly decreased as a result of 
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Vortex Beater 


rapid filling and emptying, rapid circulation, short distance 
of stock travel and efficient knife action. 

The mechanical design of the Appleton Vortex Beater 
produces a compact, comparatively small and complete 
beating engine. Direct application of motor power through 
speed reducer to drive shaft utilizes the power most effect- 
ively. The use of anti-friction bearings of ample capacity 
results in smooth and vibrationless running and effects ad- 
ditional power economies. 

The rapid and thorough circulation of the stock and the 
complete mixture that occurs are decided aids in establish- 
ing color mixtures and sizing in this type of beater. 

The high carbon, chrome steel knives, requiring no 
woods, can be easily changed. Their cost is considerably 
less than that of standard equipment. 

A kraft paper specialty mill in which the first Vortex 
Beater was developed and perfected, equipped a new mill 
unit entirely with this new type of beater, and eighteen 
months of operation have demonstrated the practicability 
and success of this innovation in beater building that marks 
a distinct advance in the technique of paper making. 

The. Appleton Vortex Beater is built by The Appleton 
Machine Company at Appleton, Wisconsin, from whom 
more detailed information may be obtained. 


Compensator Patent Issued 


Patent No. 1,931,034 dated October 17, 1933, was 
granted A. Potdevin for a double differential compensator, 
already employed in some 50 successful paper converting 
installations made by Potdevin Machine Company of 
Ksrooklyn, N. Y. Controlled manually or by electric eye, 
one function is to compensate, at speeds up to 500 linear 
teet per minute, for the usual variations due to atmospheric 
conditions and to varying tensions in the unwinding paper 
web. The second function is to compensate for a rela- 
tively constant variation arising from permanent condi- 
lions such as an abnormal length of print due to overthick- 
ness of plates, overpacking of tympan, etc., on the web 
printing press. 

The Potdevin double differential compensator was in- 
stalled primarily upon Potdevin single-wall flour bag, 
double and triple-wall coffee-bag and multiwall-cement 
bag equipment; but the builders are extending its use to 
paper sheeters used for bread wraps and to other special 


applications where high speed automatic control is re- 
quired. 


I. P. Changes at Glens Falls 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Gens Fatts, N. Y., November 6, 1933—A number of 
changes are under way at the property owned by the Inter- 
national Paper Company, in South Glens Falls. The pulp 
mill is being torn down and two more buildings are also 
to be demolished. With the completion of plans four build- 
ings will have disappeared. The structures have become 
obsolete and it was decided to demolish them instead of 
making improvements. 

The big structure now occupied by the Veldown Com- 
pany, and the reséarch department of the International 
Paper Company, will remain, it was stated. It was said 
that the old pulp mill had been recently transferred to the 
International Hydro Electric Corporation, subsidiary, 
which had decided to remove it. 
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Most Economical Way to Prepare Stock 


for the Paper Machine’ 


By M. C. Osborne ' 


The most economical way to prepare stock for the paper 
machine is a subject too vitally important to all of us to 
pass upon lightly. Unquestionably my remarks will pre- 
cipitate a “pro-and-con” discussion and this is exactly 
what I want, as I feel that these discussions of papers are 
far more important than the contents of such papers. If 
all of you agreed with me I would feel that my efforts 
here would be wasted. 


Cases Based on Actual Cases 


There are many methods of stock preparation and no 
paper such as this could begin to cover them all. How- 
ever, we have arrived at certain general conclusions which 
we feel can form a nucleus around which the economies 
possible in stock preparation can be discussed. The cases 
to be cited in this paper, and in any discussion which fol- 
lows, are based on actual tests and experiences from repre- 
sentative mills. 

First, we must assume that you use the correct kind of 
raw material for the grade of paper you are making. 
From here on it is papermaking. 

For proper stock preparation in mills using sheets, laps 
or stock other than slush from the pulp mill, we believe 
abreaker beater should be provided or possibly a pulper or 
shredder. We prefer the breaker beater for the reason 
that the stock is really getting a preliminary treatment 
while it is being reduced to slush form, through repeated 
impacts of the roll bars and violent agitation through cir- 
culation. The continuous breaker beater has, we believe, 
fully justified the claims made for it. The horse power 
per ton is low, and when properly constructed the main- 
tenance is negligible. Likewise it is a flexible unit cap- 
able of being crowded when necessary, and not requiring 
skilled labor to operate it. 


Real Preparation of the Stock 


Having reduced the stock to slush form, we now come 

to the real preparation of the stock and here is where I 
step off the deep end. While our patent files at the office 
in Fulton discloses literally hundreds of inventions for 
short cuts to papermaking, we still contend that for the 
vast majority of papers the beater is the most reliable and 
economical way to prepare the stock. It is here that the 
paper can either be made or spoiled. 
_ The beater has been assailed by most everyone, includ- 
ing ourselves, as being wasteful of power consumed for 
circulation. Yet circulation does help the hydration of 
the fibers. Pumps and propellers can be used to circulate 
stock, but when this stock reaches the paper machine it is 
usually found that about the same amount of power has 
been used in one way or another. It is usually found 
too, that the degree of stock preparation bears a close 
relationship to this power expended. It is also to be noted 
that many of these so-called “short cut” machines may 
Work well in one mill under certain conditions and not 
work at all in another mill, or on another stock in the 
same mill. The beater, however, can be used on all grades 
of stock from blotting to glassine and from roofing felt 
'0 condenser tissue. 


. . . . * * #6 
A Delivered at the meeting of Pennsylvania-New Jersey Division of the 
Oc aa" : 2 ~ and Paper Mill Superintendents Association, Philadelphia, 


Sales rey resentative of the Dilts Machine Works, Inc., Fulton, N. Y. 


The important point here is to urge that you have good 
beating equipment and then that you keep it in good shape 
and employ good beatermen to run it. In some foreign 
countries the beaterman is called the “governor” of the 
mill, and it is appropriate, for he is more responsible for 
the production of saleable paper than any other individual, 
excepting the superintendent. 


I have stated that a beater is flexible enough to permit 
the making of almost all grades of stock and this is liter- 
ally true, but we do feel that beaters should be designed 
for the particular grades of a paper they are to prepare. 
By design, we means particularly those all important ele- 
ments, the roll and bedplate and their relation to the volu- 
metric capacity of. the tub. These design features are 
reflected in power savings and improved quality of paper, 
and as an example we cite the case of one of our cus- 
tomers who formerly consumed 121 hp. per ton in stock 
preparation. After redesigning their beaters, installing 
double bedplates, and balancing the inch cut per minute 
against the volume of stock in the tubs, they are now pre- 
paring their stock for 72 hp. per ton, or a saving of 43 
per cent in power consumption, and they report that they 
are making better paper. 


Another Instance 


In another instance, a mill was slushing kraft stock in 
two beaters in which the rolls had never been ground in. 
They were using five Jordans drawing 350 hp. each and 
they were not satisfied with the sheet. About this time 
a new superintendent was employed who begged for 
beaters. Finally one more beater was added and this 
superintendent carefully ground in the rolls on all three 
of these beaters and found that he was able to cut out two 
of his Jordans and still make a better sheet of kraft and 
with a saving of over 400 horse power. 

Sometimes we find cases where a superintendent says 
he cannot see where his beaters are doing him much good. 
Usually after we have heard this and have been given 
the opportunity to survey his beater room we find that the 
mill either hasn’t sufficient beating capacity or that the 
beaters are so in need of repairs that they are almost use- 
less from a true beating sense. Often too, we find the 
men in charge of the beaters are not familiar with the 
requirements, or endeavor to beat stock in the same way 
they did in some other mill perhaps making an entirely 
different grade of paper. 


Stressing Important Points 


I want to stress again the importance of keeping beaters 
in good repair and employing or developing beatermen 
who know and respect their responsibility. It is not fair 
to expect results from beatermen unless they have proper 
knowledge and proper equipment and that the equipment 
is kept in proper shape. An example of the importance 
of this can be drawn from the case of one of our friends 
who is making facial tissue—utilizing beaters formerly 
used for rag stock. This mill had been producing a good 
quality of facial for some months when all at once they 
lost their formation, and about everything else. Upon 
investigation we found the bedplate to be the cast type 
such as used in some roofing mills and the. bedplate bars 
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had finally worn down until there was nothing but a solid 
block of smooth steel to work.on. This may sound like 
an extreme case to some of you men but you would be 
surprised to know of the countless similar cases we come 
in contact with in visiting paper mills throughout the 
country. An outstanding exception which proves the 
rule is the case of the mill making especially fine papers 
such as glassine, condenser tissue, bible papers, etc. Here 
we find that the equipment must be in good condition or 
fine saleable paper cannot be made. The same holds true 
in a varying degree all the way down the line. 


Opportunity to Check and Correct 


Before concluding, I want to stress again that in our 
opinion the beater is the most economical way to prepare 
stock, for the reasons that the stock may be handled in 
batches thus giving an opportunity to check and correct 
the results as the beating progresses. Raw stocks may 
differ quite materially from day to day and yet quality 
paper must be made from it. The beater is the proper 
machine in which these differences can be corrected. Con- 
sistency is another important consideration and here again 
the beater gives better opportunity for control. Heat 
represents another condition which in many cases it is 
desirable to control and again the beater lends itself ideally 
for this control. A good many mills operate with a few 
beaters and do the major part of their work in Jor- 
dans. Where we have definite figures on furnish and 
power consumption we have found that such mills are 
paying dearly for the needed beating capacity in power 
and richer furnish in order to get the quality of paper com- 
parable to that made with good beaters. 

If the impossible were to happen, and I were commis- 
sioned to build and operate a paper mill, my present 
thoughts would be first to find the right superintendent— 
one of the old school, perhaps, who still believes in the 
slogan “paper is made in the beaters.” I would install 
good papermaking equipment including a battery of 
modern beaters designed for the particular paper to be 
made. I would install a sufficient number of Jordans or 
refiners to “dress up the sheet” and would make the paper 
in the beaters; I would provide an adequate laboratory 
well equipped with testing instruments and a good micro- 
scope and in charge of a technical expert with a mind for 
the practical side of papermaking and one who would 
listen to reason and appreciated his own limitations. Then 
I would match quality, horsepower and labor per ton 
against any mill in the world—this, I would do IF I 
could find the right superintendent. 


Entertains Paper Box Committee 


Samuel J. Bloomingdale was host to members of the 
paper box committee of the Federation for the Support of 
Jewish Philanthropic Societies at a luncheon in the Garden 
Restaurant of Bloomingdale’s on Tuesday, October 10. 
J. E. Edwards, of Bloomingdale’s, presided at the luncheon 
which was called to map plans for raising the trade’s quota 
of $4,000 in the Federation’s campaign to complete a bud- 
get of $4,200,000 for the support of its ninety-one affiliated 
charitable institutions. 

Mr. Edwards is chairman of the trade committee with 
S. Daniel Coffee, of Arnold, Constable as associate chair- 
man. Members of the group include A. Jackel, of Ger- 
bereux, Dufft & Kinder; George Brick, of Brick & Baller- 
stein; Louis Fink, of Perfect Patent Folding Box Com- 
pany; Harry Citron, of Shampain, Citron & Clark, and 
George P. Schinzel, of Pequod Manufacturing Company. 

Meetings of other branches of the trade will take place 
in the near future, the Federation announces. 


Dana W. Pratt With International 


J. L. Fearing, vice-president and sales manager of the 
International Paper Company, of 220 East 42nd street, 
New York, announces that Dana W. Pratt, who has been 
associated with the Butler Paper Corporation, of Chicago, 
for many years, has become associated with the Interna. 
tional Paper Company in its sales department. 

Mr. Pratt is one of the best liked and most widely knowp 


Dana W. Prattr 


figures in the paper industry. With a thorough knowledge 
of the industry in all its phases, confidence is expressed 
that he will prove a very valuable addition to the selling 
forces of the International Paper Company and that he 
will be able to assist the company greatly in its desire to 
serve the trade. 


Calculations in the Paper Mill 


Einige ins Papierfach schlagende Berechnungen. (Some 
Calculations Affecting the Paper Trade.) Joseph Baudisch. 
Second enlarged edition, revised by Karl Baudisch. Giint- 
ter-Staib Verlag, Biberach an der Riss (Wiirttemberg). 
44 pages. Price 1.50 RM. This pamphlet, which was first 
issued through the Wochenblatt fir Papierfabrikation by 
Joseph Baudisch in 1893, has been revised and enlarged 
by his brother, Karl Baudisch. It now contains twenty- 
three problems which constantly arise in paper making 
and their solutions stated in the simplest manner. There 
are also seven tables dealing with sizes and weights, the 
weight and length of paper on reels of news print pape! 
and the breaking length calculation -tables. Examples oi 
the tables are: Calculation of the number of reams from 
a given number of sheets of paper; calculation of the 
weights of reams with different numbers of sheets; cal- 
culation of the velocity of a paper machine, in order to 
produce a definite amount of paper in a given time; cal- 
culation of the number of hollanders necessary to produce 
a definite amount of paper; calculation of the stoff 1oss 
on a paper machine; calculation of the loss in filler from 
the amount originally used and the ash content of the 
paper; calculation of the length of a paper sheet from 
the weight of the roll; calculation of the number of sheets 
of a definite size which can be cut from a sheet of a larger 
size; calculation of the air-dry content of cellulose and 
wood pulp; calculation of the breaking length. 

CLARENCE J, WEST. 
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Presentation of Chemical Industry Medal 
to James G. Vail 


The new Chemical Industry Medal of the American 
Section of the Society of Chemical Industry was pre- 
sented Friday evening, November 3, to James G. Vail, 
chemical director and vice president of the Philadelphia 
Quartz Company at a meeting held at The Chemists’ Club, 
New York City. The meeting was held jointly with the 
American Chemical Society, the Electrochemical Society 
and the Societe de Chimie Industrielle. 

The Chemical Industry Medal is an honor instituted by 
the Society of Chemical Industry this year, for award an- 
nually to a person making a valuable application of chemi- 
cal research to industry. Mr. Vail is the first recipient 
of this award, in recognition of-his work on sodium sili- 
cates in industry. Dr. Walter T. Taggart described the 


James G, VAIL 


work and accomplishments of Mr. Vail leading to this 
award. Prof. Marston T. Bogart of Columbia Univer- 
sity, a past President of the Society of Chemical Industry, 


made the presentation of the medal. Mr. Vail then pre- 
sented an address on the subject of waterglass, entitled 
“The Culture of Certain Silicate Gardens.” 

Mr. Vail described waterglass as like glass in appearance 
but soluble in water. The name covers a large group of 
different silicates. Sticky liquids, white sugar-like 
crystals, clear glasses of many kinds challenge scientists 
to explain their useful properties. Corrugated paper 
shipping boxes are stuck together with these mineral glues. 
Washing at home and in laundries gives better colors, 
white and dyed, when silicates are used with soap. Ce- 
ments for chemical plants and rust prevention for spray 
cooling systems are based on these peculiar glass-like sub- 
stances. Mr. Vail used the familiar experiment of the 
silicate garden, in which crystals dropped in waicrglass 
grow to weird plant-like shapes of many colors, to pic- 
ture the science and technology of these products as a 


garden where new knowledge reclaims useful develop- 


ments from the wilderness of the vast unknown. The 
thrill of discovery which comes fronr this sort of explor- 


ation was compared to the development of a new country. 
Following waterglass into textile plants where it assists 
bleaching, into places where grinding wheels are made, 
into the manufacture of fireproof insulation, into paper 
mills where it is used in the beater for sizing, into the 
preparation of mineral paints for the artist and traffic 
guides for the motorist is a matter of absorbing interest 
because new developments are around almost every cor- 
ner. Silicate solutions because of low cost are often a 
means of saving money. Some of the latest suggestions 
are concerned with cleaning apples to remove residues 
of sprays and spraying plants with a harmless substance 
to render them less attractive to insects. 

James G, Vail became a member of the Chemical De- 
partment of the Philadelphia Quartz Company, manu- 
facturers of silicates of soda, in 1905. Since that date 
he has held numerous offices in this organization and is 
now a vice president and chemical director. 

He graduated from Westtown School in 1904 and for a 
number of years he has served on its executive committee. 
He continued his studies as a special student at the Tech- 
nische Hochschule at Darmstadt, the University of Penn- 
sylvania and Harvard University. 

Aside from his chemical work, Mr. Vaii served with 
the American Friends Service Committee for the relief 
of famine in Germany in 1919-20. He was put in charge 
of the receipt and distribution of supplies and also the 
feeding of children in the Hamburg District. 

In technical circles he is well known due to his activity 
in American scientific organizations and through his many 
contacts abroad. He has served on the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Section of the Society of Chemical 
Industry, as chairman of the Detergents Committee of the 
American Oil Chemists Society, as a director of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Chemical Engineers, and as director of 
the Industrial Division and chairman of the Philadelphia 
Section of the American Chemical Society. He is an 
active member of the Franklin Institute and is also a mem- 
ber of various other technical and trade associations. 


As the author of the American Chemical Society Mono- 
graph, “Soluble Silicates in Industry,” he is recognized 
as the leading authority on this subject. Although a 
great many articles dealing with the technology of the 
various forms of sodium silicate and also the methods by 
which silicate is made to serve industry are credited to 
Mr. Vail, he has steadfastly refused to write for publica- 
tion except when he felt he had something of importance 
to say. Recognition of his knowledge and ability has 
brought invitations to lecture before many scientific meet- 
ings and his willing cooperation in solving a wide variety 
of educational and industrial problems has won for him 
friendship and respect here and abroad. 


Manufacture of Chilled Iron Rolls 
The Lobdell Car Wheel Company, Wilmington, Del. 


has just issued an interesting and valuable new booklet 
on the subject of “The Manufacture, Care and Recon- 
ditioning of Chilled Iron Rolls.” This booklet is really a 
treatise. It contains forty pages of information, illus- 
trations, diagrams, etc. A copy will be gladly sent to any- 
one, gratis, writing for it on their business letterhead, to - 
the Lobdell Car Wheel Company, Wilmington, Del. 
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ADVANTAGES 


Seamless—No welds. 


Freedom from rust and discoloration. 
Maximum strength at high temperatures. 
Unusual resistance to oxidation or scaling. 
Dependable uniformity of structure. 
Accurately controlled heat treatment. 


U S$ Chromium-Nickel Alloy Steels are produced 
under the licenses of the Chemical Foundation, Inc.. 
New York, and Fried. Krupp A. G. of Germany. 
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eater coils, digester relief lines, pulp stock lines, bleaching 

tank piping, and similar pipe lines will give much longer 
service if made from NATIONAL U § § 18-8 Stainless and Heat Re- 
sisting Pipe and Tubes. This superior material is made by the seam- 
less process from the finest quality electric-furnace steel of chro- 
mium-nickel alloy and affords a resistance to corrosion never 
before experienced. Repairs and replacements are reduced to a 
minimum when NATIONAL Stainless Pipe and Tubes are used. 


This is a report of experience. You, too, can secure the same 


results in your plant with these tubes. Try them and find from 
your own experience the new measures of safety, economy, and 
durability resulting from their use. 


Available in a wide range of diameters, wall-thicknesses, and 
lengths, Can be easily bent, welded, or otherwise fabricated. Produc- 
ed with unrivaled facilities, by the largest manufacturer of tubular 
products in the world, offering a complete piping service to the 
paper industry. NATIONAL engineers and metallurgists will be 


glad to aid in determining the best application to any particular 
requirement. 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY : Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Subsidiary of United US suates Steel Corporation 


NATIONALUS)S STAINLESS 


AND HEAT RESISTING PIPE AND TUBES 
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The Establishment of Paper Specifications 


By C. C. Heritage* 


Abstract 


The essential steps in the establishment and use of speci- 
fications are as follows: 

First, the establishment of the use requirements of the 
particular grade under consideration, both with respect to 
the ultimate consumer and the converter. This is set forth 
in ordinary every day English and involves a reasonable 
common sense understanding of what the consumer ex- 
pects and what the converter does. 

Second, the establishment of corresponding properties, 
usually physical together with their definitions and their 
relation to the use requirements. These physical prop- 
erties are in most cases fundamental or basic ones but in 
some cases are entirely practical or empirical. 

Third, the establishment of methods of determining 
these physical properties and it is here that oftentimes 
many months of research are involved and considerable 
ingenuity required to devise suitable methods or instru- 
ments for these must not be expensive and must be simple, 
rapid and reasonably precise. 

Fourth, the establishment of property values for the 
particular grade under consideration such that when met in 
manufacture, the sheet will completely satisfy the require- 
ments of use. 

Fifth, the establishment of 24 routine testings of thz 
properties as set forth in the specification to guarantee 
compliance with the specifications at all times. 

Sixth, the use of the established specifications as a 
yardstick for the manipulation of the process variables and 
the raw material properties to improve quality and re- 
duce costs with assurance that if the specifications con- 
tinue to be met, that the product will be satisfactory. 


The late depression bringing with it unusual competi- 
tion both in price and in quality has given a considerable 
impetus to the use of paper specifications, if not in actual 
selling transactions, certainly at least in manufacturing. 

As technical men we have been experiencing the New 
Deal for a number of months and especially recently that 
phase of it known as The National Industrial Recovery 
Act. The operation of the paper business under a Master 
Code and subordinate Codes, the details of which are now 
fairly well known, introduces major and fundamental 
changes, some of the effects of which we can begin to 
visualize. Some people expressed the opinion that tech- 
nological progress would slow down materially. With a 
number of factors stabilized, there would be little to do 
but watch the wheels go around. But a quite different 
picture is developing which may be best exemplified by 
reference to Article 7 in the Master Code which provides 
that no schedule of prices shall be such as to permit the 
sale of any product at less than the lower of two figures, 
either the manufacturing cost as determined by a standard 
accounting procedure or the price for such product from 
another producer. Thus the price of a product may first 
be set by the lowest existing competitive price but subse- 
quently the price may be set by the lowest manufacturing 
cost for a given quality of product It therefore appears 
that although technical men have been through a tough 
battle in the last few years, those ahead of us from a tech- 


* Presented at the meeting of the Delaware Valley Section of the Technical 
Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry, Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 27, 1933. 
oe TAPPI, manager Coating Div. Oxford Paper Company, Rumford, 
Maine. 


nical standpoint at least, bid fair to be even more exacting, 
Price and Quality 

It does not take any great amount of wisdom to foresee 
the unavoidable close relationship between price and qual- 
ity, in other words that the code may be as seriously 
violated in one way as in the other. Thus paper quality 
specifications become practically imperative not only with 
respect to coming intensive cost reduction work but also 
in the identification of any grade or quality under the 
Code. It is axiomatic that price and quality must be con- 
trolled together and quality cannot be controlled unless it 
can be precisely technically defined. 

I think the antipathy toward specifications in general 
arises from a lack of knowledge of the results that can 
be secured through the use of specifications. There is 
fear on the part of the manufacturer that in some mys- 
terious way he may be tied down to a disadvantageous 
position and on the part of the buyer that unacceptable 
goods may be forced upon him. It is certainly true, that 
any specifications not worked out carefully and completely 
by both the buyer and the seller with fyll and frank dis- 
cussion of all angles are all too likely to come to naught. 
In the past many specifications have come to ridicule be- 
cause they have been built on some doubtful basis, have 
been incomplete, have contained non essentials or have 
been administered in an impractical manner without a 
meeting of the minds of the two parties involved. Ii 
we are to avoid these difficulties and the danger of fur- 
ther failures we must first look carefully into the nature 
or kind of specifications which we propose to employ. 


Ways of Specifying Paper 


Paper may be specified in a number of ways. A brand 
or trade name or number may be used. The raw materials 
employed may be specified. The processes employed to 
convert the raw materials to the finished product may be 
described. The product itself may be described either 
through specification of its composition or its properties or 
through a description of the use to which it will be put. 
Which shall we employ? 

The use of trade or brand designations depends largely 
on the magnitude of the transactions involved, the ability 
and integrity of the vendor and the necessity for competi- 
tive dealings. The element of quality improvement en- 
ters also as an unknown factor for it is hardly reason- 
able to suppose that any brand designated material re- 
mains of identical quality over a period of years. How 
many of us are able to explain clearly the characteristics 
of a No. 1 enamel, a No. 1 bond or a No. 1 kraft in such 
a way as to cover the papers appearing on the market under 
these trade designations? From these considerations | 
believe we will all agree that trade or brand designations 
by themselves merely beg the question of an adequate 
description of a given quality of paper. 

With respect to using raw materials or processes em- 
ployed to make a product, as a means of specifying t, 
these are inadequate if brief enough to be workable and 
unworkable if detailed enough to be adequate. Let us 
consider the simple case of specifying that a certain per- 
centage of sulphite shall be present. I hesitate to con- 
sider the lengths to which we would be forced to go 
expanding this simple statement to make it mean anything 
of a precise nature. 


Nov 
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faery you buy paper mill rolls, you are interested 
primarily in one thing ... which roll wears 
longest on the job? 


Consider the two press rolls in the illustration, shown 
in the Goodrich factory where they were shipped for 
recovering. They came from the same mill, were used 
in the same service. But one of them lasted longer than 
the other! The one on the left is a modern Goodrich 
Vulcalock Roll, with its rubber cover worn down to 
about \” of the metal core. The one on the right is an 
old-fashioned Hard Rubber Base Roll, with its rubber 
cover worn down to about \” of the metal core. The 
original cover on each was %" thick. The difference is 
a quarter of an inch—and represents months or years 
of wear. The Vulcalock Roll gave that much more 
service than the Hard Rubber Base Roll. Why? 


Because the Vulcalock Roll was covered with soft cush- 
ion rubber clear to the core, did not have to depend 
upon a layer of hard rubber to effect adhesion between 
soft rubber cushion and metal core. Vulcalock made it 
possible—a process that is exclusive here at Goodrich, 
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for bonding rubber dérectly to metal, with an adhesion 
of 700 to 1000 pounds per square inch. The manu- 
facturer of the Hard Rubber Base Roll didn’t have 
Vulcalock, had to use a hard rubber base layer which 
had no cushioning properties. And the buyer paid the 
same price for less cushion and less wear in the one 
case, and for more cushion and more wear in the 
other. Now what does this mean? 


Well it means for one thing that Goodrich Vulcalock 
Rolls give you an average of 40% more cushion wear. 
It means longer use between grindings, less mainte- 
nance expense, fewer hours of idle time. It means a 
dollar’s worth of cushion for a dollar’s worth of rubber 
roll covering. All these things that can be said in favor 
of Vulcalock Rolls are equal to saying one and the 
same thing—the thing in which you are most interested 
when you buy paper mill rolls—namely, that Vulcalock 
Rolls last longer and render a better account of them- 
selves in terms of lower unit costs... The B. F. 
Goodrich Rubber Company, Mechanical Rubber 
Goods Division, Akron, Ohio. 


ROLL COVERINGS—BELTING—HOSE—MISCELLANEOUS RUBBER PRODUCTS 


Coodrich _°*... ¥ 
Vulcalock Onper Mil Oectls 
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Specifications Based on Use Requirements 


What is left then to consider? A description of the 
product itself as it exists as an article of trade without 
reference to its manufacture. 

Regardless of the nature of the product being bought 
and sold, the transaction is successful only if the product 
satisfactorily meets the requirements imposed on it by the 
use to which it is put. The beginning of the journey 
to specifications is therefore the end of the journey for 
our piece of paper or paper product, namely the ultimate 
consumer, whose favor must be won and held if any of 
us are to prosper. The real key to the situation is there- 
fore the requirements of use of the ultimate consumer. 
Since very many grades of paper require conversion of 
one kind or another between the reel of the paper machine 
and the consumer, we have superimposed upon the use 
requirements of the consumer, those of the converter. 

Use requirements may be stated in ordinary descriptive 
language and involve a precise and complete understanding 
of the manner in which the article is used and the con- 
version process employed to create it. That appears 
to be a simple and straightforward proposition but ac- 
tually it is sometimes a considerable contract. 

A complete listing of the requirements of use necessi- 
tates close observation and a common sense study of 
what the consumer expects and what the converter does. 
The list must be complete so far as the important re- 
quirements are concerned for if any are missed, that fact 
is certain to cause trouble sooner or later. The use re- 


quirements do not require technical description, merely 
ordinary every day English. 
Printing Paper Specifications 
For a practical example of use requirements let us con- 


sider a piece of printed matter. So far as the ultimate 
consumer is concerned, it must withstand whatever han- 
dling he gives it, it must be easily readable and attractive, 
should handle easily, being not too heavy or bulky, and in 
some cases be permanent or semi-permanent. So far as 
the converter or printer is concerned his use require- 
ments may be divided into those concerned with quality 
of the printed result or appearance and those concerned 
with cost of the printed result. With respect to the qual- 
ity of the printed result we may list: perfection of detail, 
purity of the high lights and light tones, depth and smooth- 
ness of the dark tones and solids, degree of contrast, ab- 
sence of imperfections such as show through, misregister, 
embossing etc. 

With respect to the cost ot printed result we may list 
production rate, ink usage, form life, absence of operating 
troubles such as picking, dusting, splitting, curling, oft- 
setting, waving, etc. 

In addition the finishing operations in the printers shop 
may involve such use requirements as folds with smooth 
edges, satisfactory stitching or stapling, no smudging or 
scratching of the printed result and satisfactory handling 
in automatic machinery such as folding machines. 

With the use requirements established to the best of 
one’s ability, what is the next rational step toward specifi- 
cations? It is desired to identify and describe a sheet of 
paper which will satisfactorily meet these requirements of 
use. It is believed that any material may be completely 
identified for all practical purposes by the values of its 
various properties and in the case ot paper, at least so far 
as present knowledge goes, we are dealing almost entirely 
with physical properties. There is always an interrela- 
tion between the use requirements of a product and the 
properties of that product or of the material from which 
the product is made. One use requirement may be re- 
lated to a number ot properties and one property may con- 


tribute to several requirements. The next step, there. 
fore involves the selecting and defining of specific prop- 
erties and their relation to the requirements of use. These 
properties are technical or practical in nature but in either 
case measurable with precision simply and rapidly by 
suitable instruments and methods. 

Let us consider one of the use requirements previously 
mentioned in connection with the printed piece, namely 
perfection of detail. It is apparent that perfection of 
detail is certainly related to smoothness of surface, and 
to ink receptivity and probably to color and to compressi- 
bility. 

A the matter from the other side, smooth- 
ness of surface as a property is related to the use re- 
quirements of perfection of detail, purity of light tones, 
depth and smoothness of dark tones and solids, and ab- 
sence of over-impression or embossing, and as a definition 
for surface smoothness we may say “The ability of the 
sheet to present a level, true and even surface to the inked 
form.” 

Measurement of Paper Properties 

When we have selected and defined the appropriate 
property, the next step in our rational development of pa- 
per specifications concerns our ability to determine the 
values of these various properties as exhibited by any 
specific sheet of paper. It is always surprising when one 
gets to this point to find how few satisfactory standard 
test methods are available. It is always fairly simple to 
carry out a piece of research if the test methods are avail- 
able but development of these methods oftentimes requires 
the best talent obtainable. Some may be set up in a mat- 
ter of days, others require years to perfect. 

Now we approach the final step in the specification pic- 
ture. Each requirement of use is fulfilled by building into 
the product those corresponding specific properties to such 
an extent or value as necessary or desirable to meet the 
particular use requirement under consideration, always 
with the proviso that price is considered. Values may 
required which are high or low as optimum. Once these 
values are completely established we have a specification 
which defines with reasonable precision exactly what we 
must strive to manufacture and if the work has been cor- 
rectly and carefully done we may be certain that the prod- 
uct will perform satisfactorily in use so long as the original 
use requirements do not change. The testing methods may 
be applied to daily production roll by roll and so long as 
the specifications are met, the paper will perform satis- 
factorily in use. 

With adequate paper quality specifications available, 
we have the measuring stick by which to carry on our 
studies of the effect of the process variables and the prop- 
erties of the raw materials we use. The effects of the re- 
fining and paper making variables are at once evident m 
that properties are moving in the right or wrong direction 
with respect to the specifications. Likewise the composi- 
tion of the sheet may be varied with respect to kind or 
amount of each raw material used and so long as the 
specifications are met, assurance may be had that the sheet 
will perform satisfactorily in use. _ 

The matter of tolerances in dealing with specifications 15 
a very important one and is largely dependent on individ- 
ual cases. There are properties in certain grades where 
very little tolerance may be permitted whereas in other 
cases considerable judgment may be exercised. In my ex 
perience, we do not have sufficiently precise knowledge on 
many properties to be too arbitrary about exact compliance 
with specifications. The materials, machines and processes 
involved in our industry by their very nature do not per 
mit of drawing too fine distinctions. ; 

Neither is the complete elimination of visual examina 
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tion to be recommended, It serves as an excellent check 
upon compliance with the specifications when handled by 
an experienced person. It will probably be a lone time be- 
fore paper specifications reach such a degree of perfection 
that visual examination may safely be dispensed with. 

There are many advantages to be gained by the use of 
manufacturing specifications for paper. 

The uniformity of quality is greatly improved. As a 
manufacturing order proceeds, the picture of what is going 
on appears constantly on the log sheet compared to spe- 
cifications and when any property begins to depart to any 
extent from specifications corrective action can be taken 
at once. 

Running to specifications materially improves the inter- 
est of the workmen in the job. There is a considerable 
peace of mind which results from assurance that the job 
is going satisfactorily. 

Many new problems arise which otherwise would not be 
recognized or would not be given attention until the dam- 
age was done. When a property does not show the value 
expected or begins to depart from standard value, the 
cause is to be found either in some changing operating 
variable or some changing raw material. 
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It often happens as a result of this occurrence that new 
lines of investigation are opened both with respect to 
quality improvement or cost reduction. When an operat- 
ing variable changing in one direction produces paper 
deficient in some property, it remains only to change it in 
the other direction to produce paper superior in that 
property. 

The greatest advantage however lies in the ease and 
assurance with which process and material changes may 
be made. With adequate paper quality specifications in 
use, the measuring stick is available by which to carry 
on mill studies of the effects of the process variables and 
the properties of the raw materials used. When a change 
is made the effect can be observed at once and definite 
knowledge had whether the change is in the right direction 
with respect to the specifications or if the change is one of 
cost reduction whether any change in paper quality is tak- 
ing place. When such changes are made, so long as the 
quality specifications are being met, assurance may be had 
that the sheet will perform satisfactorily in use just as it 
has previously. Finally, in view of the close tie in with 
paper quality specifications, rational standardization of op- 
erating procedures may be made and raw material speci- 
fications may be established. 


New England TAPPI Discuss Sizing Aids 


The New England Section of the Technical Associa- 
tion of the Pulp and Paper Industry was held at the Ho- 
tel Nonotuck, Holyoke, Mass., on Friday evening, Novem- 
ber 3, 1933, and was one of the most interesting meetings 
held by the Section. 

R. M. Cobb of the Lowe Paper Company, Ridgefield, 
N. J. and D. S. Chamberlain of the National Oil Products 
Company, Harrison, N. J., and Ralph Kumler of Bennett 
Inc., Wilmington, Del., discussed wax sixing factors. 

John J. Healy, Jr., of the Merrimac Chemical Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass., outlined the advantages of using so- 
dium aluminate to effect proper sizing. The effect on the 
pH was particularly stressed. 

The next meeting of the Section will be held at Holyoke 
on December 8th. 

Those who were present included the following: 

F. W. Adams, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Boston, Mass. ; J. Rex Adams, Old Colony Envelope Com- 
pany, Westfield, Mass.; P. W. Ayers, Smith Paper, Inc., 
Lee, Mass. 

C. J. Backus, Collins Manufacturing Company, N. Wil- 
braham, Mass.; W. E. B. Baker, New York & Pennsyl- 
vania Company, Lock Haven, Pa.; Philip S. Barnhard, 
Westfield River Paper Company, Russell, Mass.; V. A. 
Belcher, The New Jersey Zinc Company, New York City; 
John Bellows, Monadnock Paper Millis, Bennington, N. 
H.; J. L. Blaisdell, Minor Laboratories, Springfield, 
Mass.; Maurice E. Blew, Strathmore Paper Company, W. 
Springfield, Mass. ;Thomas E. Boyne, Smith Paper Com- 
pany, Lee, Mass.; A. F. Brunell, Papermakers Chemical 
Company, Holyoke, Mass.; J. H. Burgen, American Writ- 
ing Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass.; John J. Burke, Bird 

Son, Inc., East Walpole, Mass.; William J. Burke, 
American Writing Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass. 

Arthur Cardinal, Falulah Paper Company, Fitchburg, 
Mass.; George Carroll, American Writing Paper Com- 
pany, Holyoke, Mass.; Walter J. Cassidy, American Writ- 
ing Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass.; D. S. Chamberlin, 
National Oil Products Company, Harrison, N. J.; F. C. 
Clark, Skinner & Sherman, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. F. C. 


Clark, Boston, Mass.; R. M. Cobb, Lowe Paper Com- 
pany, Ridgefield, N. J.; Joseph H. Constance, Millers 
Falls Paper Company, Millers Falls, Mass. ; Lester Crouse, 
Staley Corporation, Springfield, Mass. 

Charles Davidson, Whiting Paper Company, Holyoke, 
Mass.; Charles Davidson, Jr., Southworth Paper Com- 
pany, W. Springfield, Mass.; R. F. Driscoll, Smith Paper 
Company, Lee Mass.; C. P. Dyer, Merrimac Chemical 
Company, Boston, Mass. 

Frank Filz, Wheelwright Paper Company, Leominster, 
Mass. ; J. T. Fitzgerald, Collins Manufacturing Company, 
N. Wilbraham, Mass.; W. L. Foote, B. F. Perkins & Son, 
Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 

A. M. Gair, Smith Paper Company, Lee, Mass.; James 
Geraghty, American Writing Paper Company, Holyoke, 
Mass.; A. E. Gibbs, Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; William Glendon, Crane & 
Company, Dalton, Mass.; Percival Gooding, Strathmore 
Paper Company, Woronoco, Mass.; E. R. Granger, 
Chromitim Corporation of America, Waterbury, Conn.; 
Roger C. Griffin, Arthur D. Little, Inc., Cambridge, 
Mass. 

J. J. Healy, Jr., Merrimac Chemical Company, Boston, 
Mass.; S. D. Hellberg, American Writing Paper Com- 
pany, Holyoke, Mass.; W. J. Hendrich, Collins Manufac- 
turing Company, N. Wilbraham, Mass.; Arthur L. Hob- 
day, Southworth Paper Company, W. Springfield, Mass. ; 
Harold Holden, Papermakers Chemical Company, Stone- 
ham, Mass.; M. V. Horgan, American Writing Paper 
Company, Holyoke, Mass. 

J. F. Inderdohnen, The Bristol Company, Springfield, 
Mass.; Chester Irving, Fitchburg Paper Company, Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 

Andrew Jackson, American Writing Paper Company, 
Holyoke, Mass.; W. O. Johnson, Strathmore Paper Com- 
pany, Woronoco, Mass. 

Harry M. Keating, Smith Paper, Inc., Lee, Mass.; Lena 
E. Kelley, American Writing Paper Company, Holyoke, 
Mass.; John P. Kennedy, American Writing Paper Com- 
pany, Holyoke, Mass. ; Helen U. Kiely, American Writing 
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Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass.; George H. Knox, 
Crocker-McElwain Company, Holyoke, Mass.; Ralph W. 
Kumler, Bennett, Inc., Wilmington, Del. 

Frank Ladd, Keith Paper Company, Turners Falls, 
Mass. ;William Lamory, American Writing Paper Com- 
pany, Holyoke, Mass.; Edward Lavallee, American Writ- 
ing Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass.; John T. Leecock, 
American Writing Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass.; 
Frank H. Leonard, Marble Nye Company, Providence, R. 
I.; Mrs. Frank H. Leonard, Providence, R. I.; Herbert 
S. Leonard, Merrimac Chemical Company, Everett, Mass. ; 
R. G. Loomis, Case Brothers, Manchester, Conn.; F. H. 
Lovenburg, Mathieson Alkali Works, Providence, R. I.; 
Marion Lunn, Valley Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass. 

Gustav Mangsen,. Fitchburg Paper Company, Fitch- 
burg, Mass.; Justin J. McCarthy, Merrimac Chemical 
Company, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. Justin McCarthy, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; John McEwan, American Tissue Mills, 
So. Hadley, Mass. ; H. L. Mellen, Deerfield Glassine Com- 
pany, Monroe Bridge, Mass.; C. A. Minor, Collins Manu- 
facturing Company, N. Wilbraham, Mass.; Dr. Jessic E. 
Minor, Minor Laboratories, Springfield, Mass.; Thomas 
W. Murphy, Whiting Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass. 

H. A. Otto, American Tissue Mills, So. Hadley, Mass. 

R. W. Pattison American Writing Paper Company, 
Holyoke, Mass.; J. J. Powers, Smith Paper Company, 
Lee, Mass.; Charles J. Prescott, Bennett, Inc., Cambridge, 
Mass.; R. J. Proctor, Fitchburg Paper Company, Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 

C. E. Quirk, New York Color & Chemical Company, 
Holyoke, Mass. 

C. L. Reese, Jr., Whiting Paper Company, Holyoke, 
Mass. E. O. Reed, Crane & Company, Dalton, Mass. ; 
E. A. Richardson, Smith Paper, Inc., Lee, Mass. 

J. C. Sanburn, Strathmore Paper Company, West 
Springfield, Mass.; Archibald Sharkey, Crane & Co., Dal- 
ton, Mass.; O. V. Simonson, Milligan & Higgins Glue 
Company, New York City; H. J. Skinner, Skinner & 
Sherman, Inc., Boston, Mass.; Claude Smith, American 
Writing Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass.; L. N. Smith, 
American Tissue Mills, South Hadley, Mass.; J. E. Snell, 
Papermakers Chemical Corporation, Holyoke, Mass. ; 
James Speed, Strathmore Paper Company, W. Spring- 
field, Mass.; O. R. Steffens, Penick & Ford Company, 
New York City; Mrs. O. R. Steffens, New York City; 
T. L. Stirling, Papermakers Chemical Company, Holyoke, 
Mass.; M. J. Sullivan, Fallulah Paper Company, Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 

George A. Thompson, Whiting Paper Company, Holy- 
oke, Mass.; Louis Thompson, Papermakers Chemical 
Company, Holyoke, Mass.; B. E. Tolvo, Smith Paper, 
Inc., Lee, Mass.; R. M. True, Crocker-McElwain -Com- 
pany, Holyoke, Mass.; L. B. Tucker, Crane & Company, 
Dalton, Mass. 

William Whiting, Jr., Whiting Paper Company, Holy- 
oke, Mass.; Ralph A. Wilkins, Bird & Son, Inc., E. Wal- 
pole, Mass.; G. S. Willey, Collins Manufacturing Com- 
pany, N. Wilbraham, Mass.; A. F. Williams, Parker- 
Young Company, Lincoln, N. H.; Frank Williams, Crane 
& Company, Dalton, Mass. ; G. E. Williamson, Strathmore 
Paper Company, W. Springfield, Mass. 

Leon Yoerg, American Writing Paper Company, Holy- 
oke, Mass. 


The A. & P. Corrugated Box Company has been or- 
ganized to manufacture and deal in corrugated and other 
paper boxes and containers. The company is headed by 
Morris Appel and Julius Poverman with offices at 42-44 
Plympton street, Boston, Mass. 
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Three-year Test With 1,000 Couplings 


There is no better example of a careful and sure ap. 
proach to a market, than the policy of The Bartlett Hay. 
ward Company before announcing the new Light-Duty 
Fast’s Coupling. 

The Fast’s design, 
first used about a dozen 
years ago, introduced a 
revolutionary step in 
coupling practice. The 
use of external and in- 
ternal gears, perma- 
nently in mesh, encased 
in an oil-filled casing, 
gave a new solution to 
the difficult problem of 
making couplings a 
permanent part of 
transmission machin- 
ery. The only draw- 
back of the Fast design 
was the cost of manu- 
facturing, when applied 
to small couplings. 
Forged hubs and 
forged casings to be 
| machined, meant costs 
tH considerably above 
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The die-caster was 
called in. Doehler Die Cast Metal was used; a zinc base 
with other alloys. Experiments soon demonstrated that 
by retaining the forged steel hubs, and using die-cast 
sleeves or casings, perfect operating results and depend- 
able performance could be obtained for sizes from 1 to 2% 
inches, horsepowers from 2 to 15 per 100 RPM and a 
maximum speed of 3600 revolutions. 

However, since its first manufacture, the Bartlett Hay- 
ward Company had been guaranteeing Fast’s Couplings 
“for the life of the connected machines.” 

Wisely they determined that the guarantee could not be 
applied until after operating tests in enough installations to 
make the results final and conclusive. With the cooperation 
of several customers, more than 1,000 of these new coup- 
lings were put to work. The couplings were installed on 
applications covering varieties of types, sizes and condi- 
tions of operations. For three years, this large list 0! 
actual installations was watched. It was conclusively 
demonstrated that the performance was so satisfactory that 
they could cover the new coupling with the same broad 
guarantee. 

By persevering and testing, this manufacturer has made 
available a design, in the light-duty field, where heretofore 
it has been mainly. thought of for heavy-duty application. 
The Fast’s principle of “no flexible materials” is now 
available for small operation at reasonable cost. 
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Paper Bag Manufacturing Industry Code Hearing 


WasuincTon, D. C., November 8, 1933—A public hear- 
ing on a master Code of Fair Competition for the paper 
bag manufacturing industry, and divisional codes (for ad- 
ministrative purposes) for various sections of the in- 
dustry, was held at the Willard Hotel on November 2, 
Deputy Administrator W. W. Pickard presiding. 

The basic code for the industry, as presented by J. 
N. Harvey of the Paper Bag Manufacturers’ Institute, 
provides for an average work week of 40 hours, and sets 
up three minimum wage scales based on geographical 
grouping as follows: 

Northern zone—men 32% cents an hour, women 27% 
cents; Central zone, consisting of border states and the 
District of Columbia, 31% cents for men and 26% cents 
for women; Southern zone, 30 cents for men and 25 cents 
for women. 

The proposed code exempts isolated plants from the 40 
hour week for the purpose, when necessary, of training 
additional employes. 

Various sections of the code were explained by H. S. 
Daniels of the Union Bag and Paper Corporation, J. C. 
Fisher of the Benjamin C. Betner Company, H. T. Resen- 
feld of the Continental Paper and Bag Corporation, Hugh 
Wright of the Square and Flat Bag Association, E. B. 
Livy of the Wortendyke Manufacturing Company, T. E. 
Jewell of the Waltham Bag Company, and E. E. Brown 
of the Lawrence Bag Company. 

I. C. Fox, Washington representative of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, objected to the open price 
list system set up in the code, insisting the industry con- 
tinue its present practice of submitting prices first to the 
consumer instead of making them available simultaneously 


.to competitors. 


Protests against various sections were registered by 
Maurice Rosenfeld of the Equitable Paper Bag Company 
of Brooklyn, the American Paper Co., of Richmond, Va., 
the P. L. Andrews Corporation, and Grier M. Shetwell 
of the Deubener Shopping Bag Company, of Indianapolis, 
ind. 

Before adjourning the hearing, Deputy Administrator 
Pickard requested that the industry select a committee to 
confer with him and NRA advisers on the final draft of 
the code. 

Sanitary Napkin and Cleansing Tissue Industry Code Hearing 


The Sanitary Napkin and Cleansing Tissue Industry, 

through its attorney, Robert E. Canfield, on November 3 
presented a Code of Fair Competition to Assistant Deputy 
Administrator John W. Power, at a public hearing in 
Room 2062, the Department of Commerce Building. 
_ The code provides for a miximum work week of 40 
hours limited to eight hours per day and a minimum pay 
scale of 41 and 2.3 cents per hour for male and 33 and 4% 
cents per hour for female help. 

Russell E. Watson, representing Johnson & Johnson, of 
New Brunswick, N. J., presented an amendment making 
the work week 36 hours and the minimum wage scale 
40 cents per hour to conform to the proposed surgical 
dressings code under which his firm has to operate. Mr. 
Watson protested over a number of last minute amend- 
ments of a technical nature offered by Mr. Canfield on 
the grounds that he had had no opportunity to consider 
them. The Assistant Deputy Administrator gave him un- 
til Monday afternoon to file his briefs. 

Florence Barnes, representing the National Women’s 
Trades Union League and John L. Donovan, of the Labor 
Advisory Board, protested against the minimum wages 
and sex discrimination as not furnishing a living wage. 


Fluted Cup, Pan Liner and Lace Paper Manufacturirg Industry 
Code Hearing Press Memo 


Public hearing on the Code of Fair Competition sub- 
mitted for the Fluted Cup, Pan Liner and Lace Paper 
Manufacturing Industry was conducted on November 2 
before Assistant Deputy Administrator D. H. Tulley, in 
the Oak Room of the Raleigh Hotel. 

The code, which was presented by an association claim- 
ing to represent 85 per cent of the industry in volume of 
sales, and at least 90 per cent of the workers, would estab- 
lish a maximum work week of 40 hours and minimum 
wages of 35 cents per hour for male labor, 30 cents per 
hour for female and $15 per week for all other employes 
except commission salesmen. 

In a supporting brief, A. E. Muller, president of the 
National Association of Fluted Cup, Pan Liner and Lace 
Paper Manufacturers, pointed out that the hours of labor 
proposed represented a reduction from the operating 
schedules of 48 and 50 hours per week in force during 
former years, and that the proposed wages were a sub- 
stantial increase over the minimum rate paid before 
enactment of the NIRA. 

Objection to the code’s labor provisions was voiced by 
H. W. Sullivan, representing the International Brother- 
hood of Pulp Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, and sit- 
ting as representative of the NRA Labor Advisory Board. 
Mr. Sullivan proposed a maximum week of 40 hours with 
time and a half rate to be paid for all unavoidable over- 
time, and asked that the minimum wage be established 
at 42 cents an hour for men and 38 cents an hour for 
women. 


Modification Hearing on Wall Paper Code 


Dispute over accomplishments of the wall paper code, 
approved September 7, in putting men back to work, led 
Deputy Administrator H. B. Paddock at a modification 
for the industry hearing to ask representatives of both 
labor and industry to furnish the Administration within 
a week’s time “accurate facts” as to the situation. 

Controversy arose when A. H. Billett, general secretary 
of the United Wall Paper Crafts of North America, 
charged that the code was not accomplishing aims of the 
NRA. Consequently, he asked that the 40-hour maximum 
work week be reduced to 35 hours and that the 8-hour 
shift be reduced to 7 hours. 

Asked by Deputy Paddock if he had figures to substan- 
tiate his assertion, Mr. Billett replied that he did not have 
since he had no access to manufacturer’s records. As 
rebuttal came from industry representatives, Deputy Pad- 
dock said that a form would be furnished to all so that 
the information could be obtained. 

Mr. Billett also suggested that the code be modified to 
provide for abolishment of rebates of wages to employees; 
prevention of increased employee-load; and for labor re- 
presentation on the code authority to advise and recom- 
mend on actions relating to the conditions and welfare o 
employees. ' 

Withdrawing several proposed substitutions to the ap- 
proved code, representatives of industry concerned them- 
selves with the question of developing a uniform cost ac- 
counting system. The amendment proposed by R. H. 
Neilson, of the executive committee of the industry, would 
have the committee prepare a uniform system with the 
aid of the recognized firm of accountants, submit the form 
to an industry-wide meeting and seek Administration ap- 
proval. After such approval the system would beccme 
effective within 90 days. 
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Albert R. Palmer, counsel for the United Wall Paper 
Factories, largest organization in the industry, objected to 
this procedure as being inequitable. Mr. Palmer also of- 
fered a proposed amendment which would keep confi- 
dential data secured by any accountant seeking to de- 
termine whether an industry was selling below cost. He 
suggested that the executive committee not be allowed 
to go behind the report of the accountant unless, should 
the report be adverse to the manufacturer, the company 
investigated protested the report. 

Question of the fairness in raising funds to operate 
the code authority was also raised by Mr. Palmer, who 
suggested that expenses be prorated on the basis of an 
initial flat sum and supplemented later by an assessment 
on the basis of machines owned by each factory. Mr. 
Neilson objected to this method as being unfair to the 
small factory. 

A suggestion by Mr. Palmer that the issuance of sam- 
ples be changed from the present date of January 1 to 
February 15, in order to lower manufacturing costs was 
protested by J. Holman, representing the wholesalers of 
wall-paper as being, among other things, prejudicial to the 
paper-hanger who devoted January and February to se- 
curing orders from samples. 

E. G. Kegler, of York, Penna., could not see any rea- 
son why the code should be modified at all. Before any 
action were taken, he suggested an industry-wide vote 
on whether need for modification existed. 

Deputy Paddock asked if there were any objection to 
including in the code a clause permitting a manufacturer, 
to meet competition, to sell below the cost of the lowest- 
cost producer. All of the industry representatives present 
objected to such a provision as being, in the words of Mr. 
K. R. McBride, of Glens Falls, N. Y., “stultifying to 
initiative and resource.” 


The hearing adjourned at 12: noon. Deputy Paddock 
will make his recommendations in a report to Adminis- 
trator Hugh S. Johnson in the same manner as that fol- 
lowing a formal code hearing. 


Cordage and Twine Industry Code Hearing 


A move to bring the Philippine Islands under the NRA 
marked a hearing which was held on November 1 in the 
Rose Room of the Washington Hotel on a Code of Fair 
Competition for the cordage and twine industry. Deputy 
Administrator R. B. Paddock presided. 

The code as originally submitted by the industry and 
printed for public hearing, did not attempt to include 
manufacturers in the Philippines. However, J. H. Mc- 
Daniel of the Cordage Institute, said that uncertainty at 
National Recovery Administration headquarters over the 
question of whether the Recovery Act applied to the 
Philippines, had apparently been resolved recently in. the 
affirmative, and accordingly the cordage and twine indus- 
try wished to amend its code to cover Filipino competi- 
tion. 

This competition, he declared, had to be curbed if the 
code was to be of any assistance to the industry in the 
Continental United States, as at present the Philippines 
produce cordage and twine selling on the mainland at 
prices far below any figure which would give the domestic 
industry a profit. 

The reason lies in the vastly lower wages in the Is- 
lands, and to correct the situation, the code proponents 
proposed that a minimum wage for Filipino workers be 
fixed by the National Recovery Administration. “We 
recognize,” said Mr. McDaniel, “that wages in the Philip- 
pines should be on a different basis than wages in the 
United States. We hope that a harmonious adjustment 
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may be brought about. If such an adjustment is not 
made, the code will be ineffectual insofar as this industry 
is concerned.” 


Making the principal statement for the code, Mr. Mc- 


Daniel said that cordage and twine made in state prisons, 


and that imported from cheap-labor countries of Europe, 
were other major competitive obstacles which made it dif- 
ficult for the industry. to operate at a profit. He said 
the three—Philippines, prisons and imports—grabbed off 
40 per cent of the market for cordage and twines in the 
United States last year. 

Mr. McDaniel said the industry, now working under 
the terms of the proposed code, had increased employment 
more than 10 per cent, and average weekly earnings of its 
employees had gone up from $16.54 to $17.14. - He gave 
the. production cost increase as 27 per cent, and indicated 
the. industry could continue on the present wage and hour 
basis only if given some relief from the Filipino, prison 
and European competition. As regards the latter, the pro- 
posed code provides that the Administration be furnished 
promptly with all pertinent information bearing on the ill 
effect of imports upon the domestic industry—this being 
supplemental to the statutory provision setting up the ma- 
chinery for upward adjustment of the tariff rate on home 
products unduly hampered by increase costs attributable 
to code operation. The code calls, also, for presentation 
of complete information on the prison labor competition, 
although admittedly there is nothing the NRA can do 
about this type of competition. 


In addition to the one bringing the Philippines under 
the code, the Cordage Institute submitted 25 amend- 
ments to the printed draft, most of them of minor impor- 
tance. They were presented by U. Bon Geaslin, Wash- 
ington attorney. 

R. A. Walsh, Washington, counsel for the Cordage In- 
stitute, was present but did not speak. 

Fred Brenckman, Washington representative of the 
National Grange, objected to the section providing that 
the Code Authority “file with the President a statement 
of the interference of importation with domestic prod- 
ucts,” sensing in this attempt to transfer binder twine 
from the free to the protected list under the tariff act. 
He declared the American farmer was selling his wheat 
at the world price and was in no position to buy binder 
twine at the protected price, and predicted if it were 
placed on the protected list the price would more than 
double. “In my opinion,” he said, “if anything is going 
to interfere with the effectuation of this code it will be 
putting prices so high that farmers will not be able to 
buy.” 

Deputy Administrator Paddock pointed out that inclusion 
or exclusion of the section would have no real effect, as the 
Recovery Act carries ‘no authority for interfering with 
tariff rates. 

A. R. Berger protested that the code as drawn gave 
too much power over discounts to the Code Authority. 
He argued that costs should be figured in the individual 
plant, and wanted nothing put in the code that would in- 
terfere with mail order houses and chain stores receiving 
the same discounts as jobbers for quantity purchases. 

Major Paddock cited an amendment offered by the 
Cordage Institute making all price schedules and discounts 
subject to approval of the NRA, but this did not entirely 
satisfy Berger, who asked that his objection, in writing, 
be filed for the record. 


General Frank McIntyre, USA retired, appeared as rep- 
resentative of the Governor General of the Philippines on 
the matter of including the Islands under the Code. 
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CONS TRUCTION 


NEWS 


A Summary of Vital Facts Regarding Construction, Finances 
and Operation of Paper Mills 


Construction News 


Clarksburg, W. Va.—The Hazel-Atlas Glass Com- 
pany, Wheeling, W. Va., has approved plans for construc- 
tion of new addition to plant at Clarksburg to be equipped 
for the manufacture of paper boxes and containers for 
packing and shipping of glass jars. It will be one-story, 
estimated to cost over $25,000, with equipment. General 
contract has been let to the Hutter Construction Company, 
Fond du Lac, Wis., and superstructure will be placed un- 
der way at once. 

Burlington, N. C.—The Burlington Paper Box Com- 
pany is planning rebuilding of portion of plant, recently 
damaged by fire, with loss reported close to $25,000, with 
equipment. Building is owned by W. M. Long, Burling- 
ton, and occupied by company under lease. 

New York, N. Y.—The Herald Paper Box Company, 
Inc., has been organized with a capital of $20,000, to 
manufacture paper boxes and containers. It will take over 
and succeed to the company of same name at 133 Wooster 
street. Lewis J. Weiner is one of the incorporators. 

Dedham, Mass.—The Boston Envelope Company, 
Center street, Jamaica Plain, Boston, has approved final 
plans for the construction of new paper converting plant 
at High, Colburn and Maverick streets, Dedham, recently 
referred to in these columns, and will proceed with super- 
structure at once, under supervision of H. R. Duffie, 364 
Belgrade avenue, West Roxbury, Mass., architect. New 
unit will be two-story and basement, 50 x 138 feet, and is 
estimated to cost approximately $30,000, with equipment. 

Kalamazoo, Mich—The Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Company, Parchment, near Kalamazoo, has 
work in progress on a new steam power house at mill, esti- 
mated to cost close to $40,000, with equipment. It is ex- 
pected to have the plant ready for service at early date. 
Andrew Linderink, Kalamazoo, is engineer, in charge. 

Penn Yan, N. Y.—The former paper mill of the 
Shutt’s Paper Company, inactive for some time past, was 
partially destroyed by fire, October 31. An official estimate 
of loss has not been announced. 

Cincinnati, Ohio—The Seinsheimer Paper Company, 
120 York street, has awarded general contract to Robert 
McDonald, Cincinnati, for extensions and improvements 
in steam power house, an work will begin at once. New 
equipment will be installed. Carl J. Kiefer, Schmidt Build- 
ing, Cincinnati, is engineer. 

Trenton, N. J.—The Panelyte Corporation, a subsidi- 
ary of the St. Regis Paper Company, 60 East 42nd street, 
New York, has resumed operations at mill, after curtail- 
ment for about three weeks, due to disagreement with 
employees, who have now returned to the plant. 

Brooklyn, N. ¥.—The Eastern States Carton Corpo- 
ration, organized under Delaware laws with capital of 500 
shares of stock, no par value, to manufacture paper boxes 


and containers, has filed notice of organization to operate 
in New York, with local office at 1 Main street, Brooklyn. 
L. H. Gaetz is president. ‘ 

Jersey City, N. J.—The D. Tarloff Paper Box Com- 
pany, Inc., has been organized with capital of 100 shares 
of stock, no par value, to manufacture paper boxes and 
containers of various kinds. New organization will take 
over and succeed to the paper container business of D. Tar- 
loff, with local plant at 590 Montgomery street. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—The Sanitary Container Corpora- 
tion, Room 326, 230 South Pennsylvania street, Indiana- 
polis, recently chartered with capital of 200 shares of stock, 
no par value, plans operation of local plant for the manu- 
facture of paper and cardboard boxes, trays and kindred 
products. D. M. and Fred R. Stubbins head the new 
company. 

St. Charles, Ill—The United States Printing and 
Lithographing Company, manufacturer of paper contain- 
ers, cartons, etc., has closed bids for new addition to plant, 
recently noted in these columns, and will proceed with su- 
perstructure at early date. It will be one-story, 97 x 380 
feet, reported to cost close to $75,000, with equipment. 
Robert Salisbury, Liberty Building, Wheaton, IIL. is archi- 
tect. 

Antung, Manchuria—The Liu Ho Cheng Paper Mills, 
Ltd., recently organized by Japanese interests, has secured 
local site and has plans maturing for a large pulp and 
paper mill. It will consist of several units for pulp prep- 
aration and finished paper manufacture, including power 
house, machine shop and other mechanical departments. 
A list of machinery to be installed is being arranged and 
it is understood that considerable equipment will be pur- 
cased in the United States, with other purchases to be 
made in England. Entire project is reported to cost about 
$225,000, with equipment. 


New Companies 


Detroit, Mich.—The Boston Paper Corporation has 
been chartered with capital of 75,000 shares of stock, no 
par value, to manufacture and deal in paper products of 
various kinds. M. F. McNally, Peninsula, Ohio, is prin- 
cipal incorporator and representative. 

Lynn, Mass.—The Reliable Paper Company, 76 
Union street, has been organized to deal in paper products 
of different kinds. The new company is headed by Joseph 
Towsinski. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—The New York Paper Corporation, 
Bush Terminal, has filed notice of company dissolution 
under state laws. 

Sandusky, Ohio—The Avery Paper Corporation, 
Sandusky, has filed a petition in the Federal Court at To- 
ledo, Ohio, offering a composition to creditors, following 
examination of its bankruptcy in open court. 
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Below, left—G-E d-c. generator, 
driven from the first press shaft, 
supplies power for the seven G-E 
gear-motors driving the cylinder 
molds and suction rolls. 


Below, right—Two G-E gear- 
motors driving suction rolls 


T TAKES time and money to replace 

felts. Why, then, use them as belts to 
drive the cylinder molds and baby presses 
on the wet end of the board machine, 
thereby greatly sacrificing their primary 
function — water removal —as well as ma- 
terially shortening their life? 


If you, as several leading manufacturers 


have done, will motorize the wet end of 


your cylinder machines, you'll be able to 
reduce substantially your felt costs. In fact, 
in several mills the savings have paid for 
the new equipment and have then added to 
profits. 
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Five G-E d-c. gear-motors driving cyl- 
inder molds, and 5 G-E splash-proof 
motors operating pumps on the wet end 
of a 124-in. board machine 


Motorizing the wet end largely elimi- 


nates felt stretching, thus permitting the 
use of lighter, less expensive felts designed 
primarily for water removal. In addition 
to increasing felt life, motorization has. 
produced in many cases a better, 
stronger sheet because the sheet is not 
subject to stretching in the formation 
process. 


Why not discuss the motorizing of the 
wet end of your cylinder machine with 
a G-E paper-mill specialist? Let him show 
you how this modernization can pay for 
itself in an unusually short time. A card or 
‘phone call to the nearest G-E office will 
bring you his services. Or address General 
Electric, Dept. 6D-201, Schenectady, N.Y. 
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WHITE PAPER FROM PINE 


Mr. William G. MacNaughton, formerly secretary of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry and 
more recently engineer in the Manufacturing Department 
of the International Paper Company, but now assistant to 
Dr. Charles H. Herty, head of the Experimental Pulp 
and Paper Laboratory of the Georgia Department of For- 
estry and Geological Development at Savannah, Georgia, 
has been in New York for a brief vacation. Mr. Mac- 
Naughton is deeply impressed with his new work and after 
cooperating for almost a year with Dr. Herty is enthusiastic 
over the prospects of making white paper on a commercial 
scale from the varieties of pine which grow so rapidly and 
so abundantly in the South. 

He surmises that paper mill men of the North, commonly 


observing pine only in rough lumber where the heartwood 
is usually very much in evidence, are inclined on that 


ground to underestimate the possibilities and the impor- 
tance of pine as a papermaking material. But the heart- 
wood is absent, he points out, in pine trees under twenty- 
five years old as also are the great quantities of pitch and 
other content of the older wood that makes them unsuitable 
for papermaking. He asserts that with logs from ten to 
twenty-five years of age, which the Laboratory is now util- 
izing, white paper is being made that matches in every 
particular similar grades of paper for which spruce has for 
a long number of years been considered as the indispens- 
able raw material. 

Mr. MacNaughton predicts that paper men when they 
realize this fact, as they must soon, will have their interest 
greatly stimulated in the rapidly growing, easily accessible 
and abundantly available pine of the South as an impor- 
tant future supply of raw material for many varieties of 
white paper. 


FOREIGN PAPER TRADE 


Exports of paper and paper products from the United 
States during August show a decline of 8 per cent in value 
compared with the preceding month, according to the 
Lumber and Paper Division of the Dept. of Commerce, 
Compared with the corresponding month last year, how- 
ever, there was practically no change, which in view of 
the generally lower prices ruling would indicate an actual 
increase in volume. This conclusion is borne out when an 
examination is made of individual items. Exports of 
wrapping paper and paper bags, which rank among the 
ieading items on this schedule, increased by 54 per cent and 
74 per cent, respectively; boxboards increased by 8 per 
cent and book-papers by 10 per cent, while many of the 
smaller items registered proportionately heavier increases, 
news print, greaseproof and waterproof papers, writing 
and tissue papers, Over-issue newspapers, and boxes and 
cartons were some of the more important items where the 
decline in value was also accompanied by a decline in 
volume. 


Compared with July, however, there was a general de- 
cline in August shipments. Exceptions occurred chiefly 
in shipments of certain lines of boards and specialties. 
Exports of wallboards took a sudden upward swing, ex 
ceeding the previous year’s shipments by 140 per cent and 
the July shipments by 120 per cent. Exports of fiber, in- 
sulating board and bat were also more than half again as 
large as the August, 1932, shipments, at the same time, 
maintained a lead over the preceding month. Boxboard 
shipments exceeded those of July by 40 per cent and nearly 
as large an increase was registered in consignments of 
greaseproof and waterproof papers. 


Boxes and cartons, papeteries, vulcanized, fiber and cash 
register and adding machine paper made up the remaining 
classes which bettered their position during August. These 
gains, however, were insufficient to offset losses in exports 
of news print, book, writing, wrapping, tissues and tissue 
specialties, paper bags, over issue newspapers and boards 
other than boxboard. 


Imports of news print papers, which represent between 
85 and 90 per cent of the value of our entire receipts in 
this class, dropped off 8 per cent in volume during August 
as compared with the preceding month but were 2 per 
cent higher than during August, 1932. The value of these 
imports, however, declined by 20 per cent, which is in- 
dicative of the heavy decline in news print prices during 
the past year. Imports of other papers and paper prod- 
ucts, on the other hand, wihch represent the other 10 to 
15 per cent of the total paper receipts, show an advance 
in value of 7 per cent over July and 15 per cent over 
August, 1932. 


Imports of paper base stocks on the whole were lighter 
during August than during July, the only exception to this 
easing-off occuring in receipts of unbleached sulphate 
(kraft) pulp, which rose from 49,349 tons to 62,010 tons. 
Imports of sulphate pulp, both bleached and unbleached, 
were nearly on a level with the July receipts, but incoming 
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consignments of mechanical ground dropped off by 10 per 
cent, pulpwood by 13 per cent, rags by 12 per cent and 
other waste by 20 per cent. 

Compared with August, 1932, however, this year’s re- 
ceipts almost trebled in volume, while the total value of 
these receipts increased by nearly 100 per cent. Here, 
again, the heaviest gain was registered in imports of kraft 
pulp, receipts of this grade representing 30 per cent of the 
woodpulp imports, as compared with 10 per cent last year. 
In the sulphite group, imports of unbleached pulp more 
than doubled and imports of bleached pulp increased by 
90 per cent. 


H. L. Derby Heads Chemical Group 


Harry L. Derby, president of the American Cyanamid & 
Chemical Corporation, has become a member of the exe- 
cutive committee of the Family Welfare Committee’s 
campaign to raise $4,000,000 to help New York City’s fam- 
ily relief agencies. 

Mr. Derby, as chairman and J. L. Schroeder, as vice- 
chairman, of the Chemical and Paints Group of the Gib- 
son Committee, with the assistance of a committee of 
twenty-two leading representatives of the industries, last 
year raised $117,000 for unemployment relief. The work 
of soliciting the industry was carried on with such vigor 
and success that they were asked by the Family Welfare 
Committee to act in the same capacity this year. 

The money sought by this newly formed committee will 
go to the family welfare societies of the city to aid them 
mn extending special relief to depression-shocked men and 
women. These private relief agencies, helping to solve in- 
dividual problems perform a needed service beyond that 
provided by governmental relief programs. 

“It is a great privilege and honor to be associated with 
the Family Welfare Committee in its effort to alleviate the 
distress which is still prevalent in this first year of recov- 
ery,” Mr. Derby said. “I feel certain that we will be able 
to enlist the same vigorous support that was given the Gib- 
son Committee last year. We hope to raise our share of 
the amount sought.” 

Mr. Derby’s Chemical and Paints Committee is one of 
the eighty in the Division of Commerce and Industry or- 
ganized along similar lines to the work of the Gibson Com- 
mittee. It is planned to devote the $4,000,000 raised to the 
extraordinary activities of the private relief agencies dur- 
ing the coming winter. 


Urge Return of NRA Questionnaires 


Wasuincton, D. C., November 6, 1933—The National 
Recovery Administration today urged employers through- 
out the nation to return without further delay their replies 
to President Roosevelt’s Reemployment Questionnaire. 

Immediate action by employers is necessary if their re- 
turns are to be included in the final reemployment tabula- 
tion. Any employer who has lost or mislaid his question- 
Naire is urged to obtain a duplicate from his postmester 
and to make his return at the earliest possible time. 

There were delivered to all sections of the United States 
3,500,000 questionnaires and it is hoped that every one of 
those cards will be returned to the Census Bureau for tabu- 
lation. By such co6peration alone can the real situation 
throughout the entire country be determined. Employers 
who have increased their forces only slightly or even not 
at all are requested to fill out their questionnaires just the 
same. Only through the cooperation of all who received 
the questionnaires can the Census Bureau complete a re- 
employment survey which will be comprehensive 
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Functions of Import Division 


Details of the procedure under which the newly created 
imports division of the National Recovery Administration 
will function to protect domestic industries operating under 
codes from harmful foreign competition have been made 
public by National Recovery Administrator Hugh S. John- 
son, 

In addition to the investigation of specific complaints 
filed by industries the chief of the imports division, Oscar 
B. Ryder, is to be charged with the responsibility of con- 
stantly studying import statistics in order to assist the 
Administrator “to determine whether any import which is 
substantial or increasing in ratio to domestic production 
shall be recommended to the President as a proper subject 
for further investigation on the President’s own motion.” 

Likewise, the imports division chief is to attend, with the 
privilege of examining witnesses, hearings held by the 
Tariff Commission on order of the President under Sec- 
tion 3 (e) of the National Industrial Recovery Act. 

Reports of the Tariff Commission of investigations under 
Section 3(e) are to be referred to the imports division 
chief who will in turn transmit them to the Administrator 
“with such comments and with such suggestions in regard 
to recommendation to the President as may appear to him 
best devised to execute the provision of Title I of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act.” 

“All complaints received under Section 3(e)” the outline 
of procedure for the division continues, “shall be referred 
to the Chief of the Imports Division, who shall determine 
if the complaint has complied with the provisions of Title 
I of the National Industrial Recovery Act by having signed 
an agreement or code pursuant thereto, and if the com- 
plaint is in the form and is supported by the information 
prescribed by the Administrator. 

“The Chief of the Imports Division may request of 
interested parties whatever information, sworn or un- 
sworn, he may deem desirable in connection with any pre- 
liminary investigation or any complaint, and shall secure 


.all pertinent information available in other government 


agencies such as the Tariff Commission and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. If interested parties refuse to supply 
any of the information requested and if such information 
is deemed essential by him, the Chief of the Imports Divi- 
sion shall recommend to the Administrator that the in- 
formation be required. 

“The Chief of the Imports Division shall examine all 
the information obtained from any source in connection 
with any preliminary investigation or any complaint, shall 
make and submit to the Administrator an analysis of the 
information obtained, and shall advise the Administrator 
whether in his judgment the facts developed warrant 
further investigation, and if they appear to do so, to 
recommend to him the kind of investigation and public 
hearing which should be specified by the President.” 


Dismisses Complaint on Waste Paper 


WASHINGTON, D. C., November 6, 1933—The Federal 
Trade Commission has dismissed a complaint against 
American Box Board Company of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
and others, involving practices in connection with the pur- 
chase of waste paper. Besides the box board company, 
other respondents are: American Coating Mills, Elkhart, 
Ind.; Eddy Paper Corporation, Three Rivers, Mich. ; Mac 
Sim Bar Paper Company, Otsego, Mich. ; Michigan Carton 
Company, Battle Creek, Mich.; Morris Paper Mills, Mor- 
ris, Ill.; Sutherland Paper Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. ; 
National Biscuit Company, New York; and A. F. Meis- 
terheim, Chicago. 
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Chemicals 


CASEIN—CHINA CLAY—SATIN WHITE 


If making fine coated papers is your business, no one needs to tell you your 


coating equipment and chemicals must be GOOD. But maybe you don’t 
know that coating chemicals by American Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation 
have more than a hundred years’ “service record”. This name is compara- 
tively new; but in its coating chemicals division a long-established company 
is represented ... a company formerly independent, known the world over 


for the quality of its products and its familiarity with paper makers’ needs. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


935 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The Court of Appeals of the Third Circuit sitting at 
Philadelphia by a two to one vote reversed Judge Nield’s 
decision! and held that Patent No. 1,663,505 to Mason 
(Hard Grainless Fiber Product) had been infringed by the 
Celotex Co. In its opinion, the Court summarized Mason’s 
invention in the following language: 

“Mason, though recognizing wood as a marvelous prod- 
uct of nature, set about to make what, in a word, is syn- 
thetic wood, that is, wood taken apart and put together 
again, not, of course, as nature would do it but artificially, 
whereby practically all the advantageous characteristics of 
wood are retained, some of its disadvantageous character- 
istics eliminated and new characteristics of its own added. 
To retain in board everything that is good in wood, Mason 
thought he should put back all he took out. This included 
lignins. What he proposed was to depart abruptly from 
the arts and avoid chemically digested fiber and chemical 
action anywhere and resort to the wholly novel practice of 
tearing wood into shreds, that is separating out its fibers 
and putting them back again physically, without adding 
any element to weld or bind them together. This concep- 
tion of Mason was not invention. It was a mere dream 
until he found a way of bringing it about. Mason found 
the way; by sheer accident, it is true, yet he found it. It 
consists in disintegrating wood or woody material into 
fibrous material, comprising practically all the substance of 
the original wood or woody material, soaking it with water, 
forming it into thick felted sheets and subjecting the sheets 
simultaneously to pressure and heat in given ranges and in 
a prescribed manner.” 

Like wood and unlike paper board, Mason’s product is 
nearly as stiff and strong when wet as when dry, and un- 
like wood it has no grain and therefore no likelihood of 
splitting. Though of increased density it can be cut and 
sawed like wood. The experts for Masonite stated that it 
was lignin that bound the fibers in the new product. The 
Celotex experts urged that it was the cellulose. Cellulose, 
however, is not resistant.to water as is evidenced by the 
fact that paper board placed in water reverts to pulp. The 
Court concluded that something other than cellulose, resins, 
Pitch, etc., was the bond. “Whatever it may be, the fact 
is that wood fibers put back as the patent teaches do in 
some way grasp their fellows and hold them fast.” 

The defendant contended that it used bagasse and that 
Mason’s patent was limited to the use of wood. The Court 
concluded that “wood or woody material” covers any wood 
or woody material which yields wood fiber in kind and 
quantity that will produce an article with the character- 
istics disclosed by the patent when made in the way of 


Aseontributed as Bulletin 23 by the Patents Committee of the Technical 


edition of the Pulp and Paper Industry, Charles W. Rivise, Philadelphia, 
“9 irman, 


7See Bulletin 16, Paper Trade J. p. 25, (Dec. 1, 1932). 


The Masonite-Celotex Patent Appeal Decision’ 


Mason’s patent. Bagasse is such a woody material. Judge 
Nields had erroneously concluded that the history of the 
invention indicated that Mason was limited to the wood of 
trees. The testimony clearly showed the Mason had ex- 
perimented with straw, corn stalks, etc. 

The Court stated that Judge Nields had been improperly 
influenced by the prosecution of the application. Mason’s 
application had been rejected on a patent by Shaw disclos- 
ing a coffin made of chemically treated straw. Mason in 
amending to avoid the Shaw patent had stated that chemi- 
cally treated straw was not suitable for his process. By 
this statement Mason did not disclaim anything but straw 
from his invention. Bagasse is not straw. 

The defendant contended that it used lime in its process 
and hence its process was chemical and not physical. The 
Court dismissed this contention with the statement that the 
lime merely neutralized the acidity due to the fermentation 
of the residual sugar. The defendant further argued that 
in its product the binder is hydrated cellulose and not lig- 
nin and that its product is nothing more than thick paper 
made by known papermaking methods. The Court refused 
to take this argument seriously, because the defendant ad- 
vertised its product as having a high water resistance and 
a tensile strength equal to that of steel plate. 

In reaching its decision the Court gave considerable 
weight to the following facts: 

(1) Masonite has found wide application in the arts, 
being used in automobile construction, in motion picture 
studios, for signs, concrete forms, furniture, blackboards, 
boats, wall tiles, etc. Its output has increased from 
— square feet in 1927 to 50,000,000 square feet in 

31. 

(2) After Masonite apeared on the market, the vice- 
president and the development engineer of the Celotex 
Company visited the Masonite plant and were shown 
through the plant. Thereafter, the Celotex Company 
bought the same type of machinery and adapted the 
process for use with bagasse. Furthermore, the Celotex 
Company took out British Patent No. 335,053 covering 
Mason’s process but emphasizing the use of bagasse. 

(3) Both the Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry and the Franklin Institute recognized 
Mason’s contribution to the art by giving him medals. 

It is interesting to note that the experts on both sides 
included prominent members of the Technical Association. 
The experts for the Masonite Corporation included Allen 
Abrams, G. C. Howard, A. W. Schorger, R. M. Boehm, 
J. H. Thickens and W. H. Mason. Among the experts 
for the defendant was D. M. Sutherland, Jr. The decision 
is reported in 18 U. S. Patents Quarterly 134. Unless the 
Supreme Court consents to review the case on certiorari, 
which is very unlikely, this decision is final. 
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Effect of Different-Sized Fibers on the Physical 
Properties of Groundwood Pulp’ 


By E. R. Schafer’ and Matti Santaholma? 


Abstract 


The strength and suspension properties of groundwood 
pulps in relation to the dimensions of the fibers was 
studied at the Forest Products Laboratory by recombining 
the screen fractions in varicus proportions. The average 
fiber length of the pulps was found to be related in a gen- 
eral way to nearly all the usual strength and suspension 
properties. Relationships between average fiber strength 
and strength and suspension properties permit the employ- 
ment of the screen analysis as an aid in evaluating pulp 
quality. 


Papermakers are well aware of the effect of fiber length 
both in the forming of paper from pulp suspensions, and 
in the properties of the finished sheet, but the exact role 
of fiber length in determining the properties of paper is 
not well known. Doughty (1) suggests the shrinkage of 
fibrous sheets in drying and the arrangement of fibers in 
the dried sheet depend in part on the physical dimensions 
of the fibers. 

The fibers composing practically all papers cover an ex- 
ceedingly wide range of particle size. This is particularly 


true of those containing groundwood pulp. Groundwood 
pulp as ordinarily produced contains from 5 to 25 per cent 


of fiber that will be retained on a 24-mesh wire screen 
and from 45 to 75 per cent of fiber that will pass a 60- 
mesh screen. The sum of these two fractions generally 
accounts for from 75 to 85 per cent of the pulp, the inter- 
mediate fractions accounting for the remainder. The ex- 
treme fineness of a considerable proportion of ground- 
wood pulp is noted in the fact that as much as 35 per cent 
and sometimes more of the pulp will pass a 150-mesh 
screen. Most beaten chemical pulps also contain a large 
amount of fiber that will pass a 150-mesh screen. 

The purpose of this article is to present the results of a 
study conducted at the Forest Products Laboratory on the 
properties of groundwood pulps having various distribu- 
tions of fiber lengths as well as various average fiber 
lengths with a view toward relating by means of screen 
analyses, the fiber size properties to the properties now 
commonly used to predict the papermaking value of 
groundwoo pulp. 

Previous Work 


Previous work on the relation of the size of fiber to 
other properties of groundwood pulps has shown that the 
strength, stiffness, and density of fiber boards composed 
of one screen fraction of spruce groundwood pulp, in- 
crease with decrease in the average fiber length of the 
fraction (2). The experiments of Per Klem (3), (4) have 
shown that the amount and nature of “fines” have an im- 
portant effect on the strength properties of groundwood 
pulp. Von Possaner and Windju (5) report similar work 
in more detail. The relative amounts and the nature of 
the “fines” and “fibers” had different effects on the vari- 
ous physical properties. For instance the tearing strength 
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was affected more by the amount and nature of the 
“fibers” than by the “fines” but the bursting strength and 
freeness were affected more by the “fines” than by the 
“fibers.” 


Work at the Forest Products Laboratories of Canada 
(6), (7), (8), in progress concurrently with the work re- 
ported here, has shown that groundwoods both “synthetic” 
and “natural” may vary widely in freeness and yet have 
similar strength as measured by the bursting strength of 
test sheets. The screen fractionation of a number of com- 
mercial or “natural” pulps showed the variation of the 
amounts of the intermediate fractions to be about 4 per 
cent whereas the variation of the amounts of the coarsest 
(retained on 28-mesh) and the finest (passing 200 mesh) 
fractions was about 20 per cent. Apparently differences 
in the properties of the commercial groundwood pulps, at- 
tributable to fiber size, must be assigned in large measure 
to the properties imparted by the two end fractions. 


Preparation of Material 


The groundwood pulp used in the experiments reported 
here was a commercial grade of eastern hemlock pulp. 
The wet laps of pulp were first disintegrated in a large 
propeller type agitator. The disintegrated pulp was then 
fractionated in a multiple plate fractionating machine (9). 
Two 135-gram (dry basis) portions were fractionated 
quantitatively with the fractionating machine equipped 
with 24, 42, 80, and 150-mesh screens. This screen an- 
alysis is shown in Table I, sample No. 9. About 15 pounds 
(dry basis) of the pulp was then fractionated in portions 
of 100 to 150 grams each in order to obtain quantities of 
the fractions for study. The screens used in the latter 
fractionation were the 42, 80, and 150-mesh wire screens, 
and a 15-cut slotted plate (a plate containing slots 4 inches 
long and 0.015 inches wide). The 15-cut plate was used 
in this screening to remove flakes of undisintegrated pulp. 
The fiber contained in the white water passing the 150- 
mesh screen was collected in a large settling tank. 

The quantities of each fraction thus obtained were re- 
combined to produce pulps with varying fiber distribu- 
tions. Three series of pulps were prepared. The first 
series (sample Nos. 1 to 4 inclusive, Table I) consisted 
cf the separate fractions. The second series of pulps 
(sample Nos. 5 to 10 inclusive) were arbitrarily made up 
of combinations of the fractions so that 35 per cent of 
all of them would be retained on the 80-mesh screen and 
65 per cent would pass that screen. The areas under the 
screen analysis curves for these pulps were approximately 
constant. The fiber size analysis of the original pulp was 
sufficiently close to be inserted as sample No. 9 in this 
series. 

The third series of pulps (samples Nos. 11 to 17 in- 
clusive) were made up to cover a wide range of areas un- 
der the screen analysis curves (see Fig. 1, series 3). The 
fractions were combined such that the sum of the amounts 
of the “on 24-mesh” and “between 24 and 42-mesh” frac- 
tions varied from 5 to 25 per cent in 5 per cent steps, the 
amount of fiber that would pass the 150-mesh screen 
varied from 70 to 40 per cent in 5 per cent steps. The 
sum of the “between 42 and 80-mesh” and “between 80 


~~ Series No. 
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and 150-mesh” fractions was constant at 25 per cent but 
the separate amounts of these two fractions were varied 
in 1 per cent steps, the “between 42 and 80-mesh” varying 
from 10 to 16 per cent and the “between 80 and 150-mesh” 
from 15 to 9 per cent respectively. The range of the 
areas under the screen analysis curves in this series over- 
laps that of the second series. 

The combinations shown in Table I give the separate 
amounts for the “on 24-mesh” and “between 24 and 42- 
mesh” fractions. Because of the relatively small amount 
of material retained between the 24 and 42-mesh screens 
in the original pulp (see sample No. 9) this fraction was 
rot obtained separately in fractionating the large quantity 
of pulp but was obtained and used in the various mixtures 
combined with the “on 24-mesh” fraction. The separate 
amounts shown in the table for these two fractions are 
calculated on the basis of the proportion in which they 
existed in the original pulp. 


Testing Methods 


The pulps were tested for strength by means of test 
sheets prepared by thoroughly mixing the sample in an 
electrically-driven agitator and forming the sheet on 100- 
mesh wire in a sheet machine. The sheets were pressed 
and dried according to Forest Products Laboratory method 
No. 101 (10). The strength of the test sheets were ob- 
tained according to method Nos. 122, 129, and 130 (10). 
The pulps were also tested for strength and stiffness by 
means of a static bending test (2), (11) which determines 
moduli of elasticity, rupture, and transverse strength, and 
the density of pulp boards. Tests of the pulps in the wet 
state were made by means of the Green freeness test, 
method 92 (10). 

Fiber measurements were made on the separated frac- 
tions but not on the compounded pulps. The average 
fiber lengths of the latter were calculated by weighting 
the average fiber lengths of the fractions by their percent- 
age amount (by weight) in the pulp. The fiber measure- 
ments of the fractions were made by projecting the image 
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of the fibers on a screen. From 700 to 1,150 measure- 
ments were made on each fraction, the number of meas- 
urements depending on the average fiber length. 


Screen Analysis Curves 


The screen analyses may be compared by means of the 
curves shown in Fig. 1. The amounts of the fractions are 
plotted as the cumulative percentages, which for a given 
screen is the percentage of material that would be retained 
on it if it were the only screen used in the analysis. These 
particular curves (except for sample No. 9) are not based 
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ou the actual screen analyses but on the amounts of the 
various fractions used in compounding the pulps. The 
curves are drawn representing all pulps as having zero 
retention on a 16-mesh (0.991 mm. width of opening) 
screen. This assumption is open to question when applied 
to pulps in general as some groundwood pulps contain 
fibers larger than 16-mesh (6). The amount of this frac- 
tion, however, is usually small. In the calculations of 
fiber length to be discussed later, the pulps were consid- 
ered as all passing 16-mesh wire. 

An obvious disadvantage of screen analysis curves is 
that they can only be compared visually. At the time this 
work was started consideration was given to the area un- 
der the curve as a single number for comparing the coarse- 
ness of pulps. The “coarseness modulus” originally sug- 
gested (12) was a similar number but the area under the 
curve appeared to be an improvement. However, subse- 
quent study of this area has shown it to be less valuable 
for comparing the coarseness of pulps than other factors 
now to be discussed. 

The Average Fiber Length 


Several methods may be used for calculating the aver- 
age fiber length of a pulp from the amounts of the various 
screen fractions and the average fiber lengths of the frac- 
tions. All, however, must take certain assumptions into 
account. One method assumes that all the fibers or parts 
of fibers in a pulp have the same specific gravity and the 
same diameter and, therefore, each unit weight of the 
entire pulp would have the same total fiber length (72). 
The percentage by weight of a fraction of a pulp would 
therefore represent the relative total length of the fibers 
in that fraction. Another method assumes the percent- 
age by weight of a fraction to represent the relative total 
number of fibers in that fraction. This assumption infers 
that every unit weight of the pulp regardless of the frac- 
tion from which it is taken contains the same number of 
fibers. Of these two methods the first is considered the 
better, and data calculated by it have been published (9), 
(12). 

A recent article (8), however, suggests a method that 
removes the objection to the second method by assum- 
ing that every unit weight of each fraction, only, contains 
the same number of fibers; unit weights of different frac- 
tions contain different numbers of fibers, the number de- 
pending on the relationship between the sizes of the screen 
openings. For instance, if two fractions were of equal 
percentage by weight and the average size of the openings 
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Relation of the average fiber length of ground wood pulp to the strength of 
test sheets. Encircled points are for the separate fractions from which the 
pulps represented by the other points were compounded. 


of the two screens between which the coarser fraction had 
been retained was twice the average size of the openings 
of the two screens between which the finer fraction had 
been fetained, then the finer fraction is assumed to contain 
twice as many fibers as the coarser fraction. On this 
basis factors corresponding to the “relative number of 
fibers” may be assigned each fraction. These factors are 
the ratios of the average size of the screen opening of the 
coarsest fraction to the average size of the screen opening 
of the given fraction. Essentially this method is the same 
as the first as it assumes that all fibers have the same 
diameter and weight per unit of length. The average fiber 
lengths of the pulps discussed in this article have been cal- 
culated by this modified method. Table II illustrates the 
method of calculation. 


The Average Screen Opening 


It was found that if the average fiber lengths of the 
five fractions of the pulp used in this study were plotted 
on semilogarithm coordinates against the respective aver- 
ages of the widths of the openings in the two screens be- 
tween which the fraction was retained, the resultant graph 
was a straight line. This fact suggested that the average 
fiber length of the whole pulp might be related to an aver- 
age screen opening. 

The average screen opening for a pulp may be cal- 
culated in the same manner as the average fiber length ot 
the pulp by using the average of the widths of the two 
screens between which the fraction is obtained in lieu of 


Fr 
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the average fiber length of the fraction determined by the 
microscope. An example of the calculation of the aver- 
age screen opening is given in Table II. Fig. 2 shows the 
relation between the average fiber length and the average 
screen: opening. 


TABLE II 
METHOD OF CALCULATING THE AVERAGE FIBER LENGTH 
AND THE AVERAGE SCREEN OPENING OF A PULP FROM THE 
SCREEN ANALYSIS 
Range of screens 
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1Tyler standard. 

If it is assumed that the average fiber length for each 
fraction is approximately equal to the average screen 
opening and that the number of fibers per unit of weight 
in each fraction are approximately equal to the ratio of 
the average screen openings as just explained, then the 
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Fraction retained on 42-mesh screen, x66. Average fiber length 1.108 mm. 
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Relation of the average fiber length of ground wood pulp to the freeness 

and the strength, stiffness and density of pulp boards. Encircled points are 

for the separate fractions from which the pulps represented by the other 
points were compounded. 


total fiber length per unit of weight is a constant for all 
fractions. This will become apparent if the values in 
column A (Table II) are multiplied by the corresponding 
values in column B. Essentially therefore, the comparison 
of pulps on this basis reduces to a comparison of the rela- 
tive total number of fibers in 100 parts by weight. 

A method for determining the number of fibers per unit 
of weight has been suggested by Lampen (13) but the 
procedure involves tedious work with the microscope. It 
is hardly credible that the diameters of the fiber frag- 
ments in groundwood pulp, especially those in the finer 
fractions, are constant. Consequently, the number of 
fibers per unit of weight of a pulp cannot be assumed as 
velaied, to its average fiber length although the property 
might have considerable influence on some other pulp 
properties. No method of calculating this value from 
screen analysis data without making the foregoing as- 
sumptions is available, and until some method is devised 
that readily determines it, the average screen opening and 
the relative number of fibers per unit of weight will have 
the same significance. 
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Discussion and Conclusions 


Photomicrographs of the fractions used in making the 
various combinations are shown in Figs. 5 to 9, inclusive. 
The physical properties of these fractions and the pulps 
compounded from them are given in Table I. 

The relation of the average fiber length of the pulps to 
other properties is shown graphically in Figs. 3 and 4. If 
it can be assumed that in a given pulp the degree of hy- 
dration is the same for all of the fibers regardless of their 
size then the fact that the pulps are combinations of vari- 
ous size groups taken from one original aggregate reduces 
the effect of hydration to a constant and differences in the 
pulps are due only to their fiber size properties. Whether 
the assumption is true or not, the effect of fiber size ap- 
parently predominates and it is noted that the strength of 
the test sheets and boards and the pulp suspension prop- 
erty of freeness vary in fairly regular manners with the 
average fiber length. The pulp boards exhibit more uni- 
form characteristics in this respect than the test sheets. 
The freeness-average fiber length relationship is a straight 
line for the compounded pulps. The tearing and bursting 
strengths of the test sheets pass through a maximum at 
about an average fiber length of 0.15 mm. Such behavior 
is not exhibited by the tensile strength of the sheets or the 
bending strength and stiffness of the pulp boards. Un- 
doubtedly these strengths are influenced largely by the 
density of the sheet or board since the density of the 
boards is noted to vary quite regularly with the average 
fiber length without passing through a maximum. 

The relation of the average screen opening to the aver- 
age fiber length shown in Fig. 2 demonstrates the possi- 
bility of evaluating the average fiber length of pulps by 
a much less tedious method. Owing to this relationship 
the strength properties in general increase and the free- 


ness decreases with decrease in the average screen open- 
ing. Although the method is empirical and involves cer- 
tain inaccurate assumptions it appears to have practical 
application. The value of the test lies in the fact that it 
evaluates only one property, namely, the average size of 
the fibers. 


In addition the screen analysis gives a measure of the 


size distribution. Although the distribution is experi- 
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Average fiber length 0.070 mm. 
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Fic. 7. 
Fraction retained between 80 and 150-mesh screen. x66. 
length 0.420 mm. 


Average fiber 


mentally determined on a weight basis it may be converted 
by calculation to the approximate relative number of 
fibers in each fraction as in column BD, Table II. The 
relative distribution by weight is not always the same as 
the relative distribution by number and both bases of ex- 
pression may be useful in evaluating pulp quality. The 
role played by the fiber distribution in producing the vari- 
ous properties of pulp has never been completely deter- 
mined because of the lack of a suitable expression for 
distribution. The use of curves or of the various amounts 
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of the screen fractions for comparing pulps, while of 
yalue, is not so amenable to mathematical analysis as a 
single number. Single numbers may be computed that 
are related to the distribution but so far none of these 
have been found wholly adequate. 
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Technical Association Plans 


As organized at present the Technical Association is 
in an excellent position to serve the industry in the de- 
velopment of standards of all kinds. 

The Management Division is interested in the coordi- 
nation of technical and practical activities and undoubted- 
ly will serve as a steering committee to guide the specifi- 
cation preparation work of the Association so that it may 
be of the greatest benefit to the industry. 

The Converting and Consuming Division is directly in- 
terested at present in developing specifications for ship- 
ping containers. The Graphic Arts Committee is prepar- 
ing a cooperative project that will more accurately indi- 
cate the relationship between paper, ink and the printing 
operations. 

The Testing Division has been working for the past 
eighteen years on the preparation of standard procedures 
for measuring the physical and chemical properties of pa- 
per and the materials that enter into its manufacture. 

In the Research and Development Division the Paper 
Use Requirements Committee has recently completed a 
survey to determine the most important properties of pa- 
per. Finish, color, bursting strength and formation led 
the list in order of importance. At present at least two 
of these properties are defined in such a manner as to be 
recognized as a standard and agreed to by all concerned. 
The survey indicated definitely, however, the work that 
should be done immediately and must be done if there 
are to be worthwhile standards included in the various 
codes of the paper industry. 


New Brown Pressure Gauge Catalog 


_ The Brown Instrument Company, Philadelphia, Pa., has 
just published a new catalog featuring the new Brown 
Thermometer and Pressure Gauge line. The new Brown 
Thermometers and Pressure Gauges are available in in- 
dicating, recording and controlling types and have many 
new and improved features such as: Universal case, E!ec- 
tric chart drive, Automatic pen release, Combination door 
handle and lock, Toggle switch for chart drive, etc. that 
are standard without extra cost. 

The new Brown Automatic Control Thermometer and 
Pressure Gauges are operated by mercury-in-glass switches 
thus eliminating relays and exposed contacts. No power 
Tequired from helix for control. 

A copy will be sent promptly to any industrial executive 
requesting same from The Brown Instrument Company. 
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Preservation of Records in Libraries 


Due to lack of funds, the Bureau of Standards has sus- 
pended, temporarily it is hoped, its studies to find the most 
favorable conditions for the preservation of ‘important 
records in libraries. For the past four years, the various 
rather intangible problems confronting librarians in their 
attempt to save valuable publications from early decay 
have been studied systematically. Surveys of the condi- 
tions surrounding stored material in public libraries in- 
dicated that light, adverse temperature and humidity con- 
ditions, acidic pollution of the air, and poor paper, were 
all taking their toll. Experimental laboratory studies of 
the effect of light showed it has a more intensive effect 
than was commonly realized, that even high-grade book 
and writing papers may be rapidly weakened by its action, 
and that this effect may occur without visible evidence of 
it. Careful control of temperature, and particularly hu- 
midity, was found necessary to prevent dampness, which 
promotes mold, or excessive dryness, which makes book 
materials brittle. In both laboratory exposures of paper 
to air containing sulphur dioxide, and studies of its effect 
under normal library conditions, this product of fuel com- 
bustion was found to be a most potent source of deteri- 
oration. But by a study of the treatment of air in a 
library, it was proved that this danger could be elimi- 
nated effectively and inexpensively by washing the air 
with an alkaline solution. Tests of old newspapers and 
book papers revealed the -deteriorative effects of crude 
fibers, such as ground wood which for a time was used to 
more or less extent for all classes of publications. Some 
study of the protection of records printed on imperma- 
nent paper indicated that covering them with Japanese 
tissue paper or transparent cellulose acetate sheeting may 
be suitable, but more remains to be done on this problem, 
and on the equally interesting possibility of preventing or 
retarding decay of papers by the incorporation of protec- 
tive materials in them. Of various materials proposed 
for the reproduction of records, permanent photostat 
paper appeared to be the most suitable. 

This series of investigations was made with the assis- 
tance of a fund granted for the purpose by the Carnegie 
Fuundation to the National Research Council. 


Lake States TAPPI to Meet 


The Lake States Section of the Technical Association 
of the Pulp and Paper Industry will meet at the Conway 
Hotel, Appleton, Wisconsin, at 6:00 p. m. Tuesday, No- 
vember 14, 1933. 

G. E. Landt, chief chemist of the Continental-Diamon 
Fibre Company, Bridgeport, Pennsylvania, will talk on 
“The Performance of Bakelite Machined Parts in the 
Paper Mills.” 

H. B. Johnson, engineer of the Link-Belt Company, 
Chicago, Ill., will discuss “Chains, Conveyors and Ele- 
vators and Their Application in Pulp and Paper Mills.” 


New Superintendent for Fitchburg 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


FitcHsBurc, Mass., October 30, 1933—Stephen G. Stap- 
ley, for the last eighteen years associated with the mills 
of the Chemical Paper Manufacturing Company, Holyoke, 
Mass., where for several years he has been assistant gen- 
eral superintendent, has become superintendent of the 
Fitchburg Paper Company’s No. 4 mill at Fitchburg. Mr. 
Stapley started his career in the mills of A. M. Pebles & 
Son, Rishton, Lancashire, England. 
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Chemical Properties of Screen Fractions of Black 


Gum and Slash Pine 


Ground Wood Pulps 


By E. R. Schafer’ and Matti Santaholma? 


Abstract 


A study at the Forest Products Laboratory of the 
chemical properties of the screen fractions of black gum 
and slash pine ground wood pulps showed the lignin con- 
tent to vary from fraction to fraction and to be higher in 
the finer fractions than in the coarser. The solubility of 
the fractions in 1 per cent caustic soda solution was also 
higher in the finer fractions than in the coarser. Neither 
the chemical constituents of the various fractions nor of 
the whole pulp appeared to have any bearing on the paper- 
making properties of the pulp. 

Fractions of spruce ground wood pulp obtained by 
screening the pulp on wires of different mesh vary slightly 
in the content of lignin from fraction to fraction; the finer 
fractions contain more lignin than do the coarser (1), (2). 
The fractions of groundwood pulp also have marked dif- 
ferences in physical properties (2) and the relative pro- 
portions of the various fractions have a direct bearing on 
the papermaking properties of the pulp as a whole. The 
purpose of the study reported here was to determine 
whether the chemical properties of the fractions of ground- 
wood pulp or of the whole pulp prepared from two south- 
ern woods used in news print have any influence on the 
papermaking properties of the pulp. 


Materials 


Four ground wood pulps were selected, two made from 
black gum (Nyssa biflora), and two from slash pine, 
(Pinus caribaea). Neither wood had been treated in any 
way prior to grinding. The pulps were also selected with 
regard to their suitability for use in news print paper, that 
is, pulps of good and of poor papermaking qualities were 
selected from each species. 


Fractionation 


The pulps were fractionated on the Forest Products 
Laboratory single plate diaphragm screen (3), using 42, 
60, 80, 115 and 150-mesh screens. Approximately 200 
grams of each pulp were fractionated in about 50-gram 
portions. The fractions finer than 80-mesh were collected 
in a white water tank. Those coarser than 80-mesh were 
collected in catch boxes. Each fraction thus obtained was 
air dried for the chemical analysis. 

The foregoing fractionation was done qualitatively. An- 
other 100-gram portion of each pulp was quantitatively 
screened to obtain the amounts of each fraction. 

Chemical Analysis 

The fractionated pulps were analyzed for lignin 
(method 31) (4), Cross and Bevan cellulose (method 33) 
(4), total pentosans (method 45) (4), 1 per cent caustic 
soda solubility (method 19) (4), and ether solubility 
(method 25) (4). The last determination was made on 
the slash pine pulps only. 

Discussion of Results 


The results are given in Table I. A comparison of the 
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screen analysis of the pulps of good and of poor paper- 
making qualities of each species shows only slight differ- 
ences between the amounts of the various fractions, 
Therefore, the differences in the papermaking qualities 
cannot be attributed to differences in the distribution of 
the fibers according to their average size. 

The chemical analysis of the whole pulps shows that 
the different constituents are practically identical in amount 
in the pulps of good and of poor papermaking qualities 
except for the Cross and Bevan cellulose. Both of the 
pulps possessing poor papermaking qualities contained a 
lower amount of cellulose than those having good paper- 
making properties. There is insufficient evidence, how- 
ever, to conclude this fact to be generally true. 

Where conclusions are based on the results of the cellu- 
lose analysis of groundwood pulp, particularly the finer 
fractions, account must be taken of the fact that after 
one or two chlorinations the sample becomes quite gela- 
tinous, rendering it difficult to wash, filter, and further 
chlorinate the residue. The results are generally higher 
than an analysis of sawdust both for this reason and for 
the fact that groundwood pulp does not contain so high 
an amount of water soluble material as sawdust. 

Marked increase in the chemical constituents in passing 
from the coarse to the fine fractions was not noted in 
most of the fractions coarser than those passing 115-mesh 
screen. The fractions finer than 115 mesh were in all 
cases higher in lignin content and in caustic soda solubil- 
ity, but lower in cellulose content. The effect of state of 


TABLE I 


CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF THE SCREEN FRACTIONS OF BLACK 
GUM AND SLASH PINE GROUND WOOD PULPS. (ALL 
QUANTITIES ON THE OVEN-DRY BASIS). 
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2The percentages of this constituent are based on the sample analyzed. 
2A sample of this fraction when ground to a fine powder analyzed 66.6 
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subdivision on the cellulose determination is illustrated by 
the black gum fraction of good papermaking qualities that 
was retained on the 42-mesh screen. This fraction an- 
alyzed 70.2 per cent cellulose. A portion of the fraction 
was ground in the dry state to a powder. The ground 
sample analyzed 66.6 per cent cellulose. The pentosans 
and ether solubility analyses did not vary in any regular 
manner with degree of fineness. The highest ether solu- 
bilities were found in the fractions retained between the 
60 and 80-mesh screens. 

These results confirm previous work on spruce (1), (2), 
regarding the lignin content of ground wood fractions. A 
suggestion that the caustic soda solubility would be higher 
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in the finer fractions has also been confirmed. Whether 
the amounts of the chemical constituents in the various 
fractions have a bearing on the papermaking properties of 
the pulp has not become evident as they are practically 
equal in the good and poor pulps of black gum and of 
slash pine. 
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Pulp and Paper Industry Literature Review 


Abstracts of Articles and Patents Compiled by the Abstracts and Bibliography Committee of 
the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry, A. Papineau-Couture, 
John F. Ohlson, C. E. Peterson and Clarence J. West, Chairman 


Copies of United States Patents can be Obtained from the 
United States Patent Office, Washington, D. C., for 10 cents 
each. Send currency, not stamps. 


Pulp Purification 


Purification of Pulp by Electrodialysis. Ross A. 
Gortner and Walter F. Hoffman assignors to Northwest 
Paper Co. U. S. pat. 1,878,235 (Sept. 20, 1932).—Im- 
purities are removed from chemical wood pulp by sub- 
jecting an aqueous suspension of the pulp in an electrodi- 
alysis apparatus to the action of an electrical potential to 
form a current through the mass. The apparatus is con- 
structed so as to permit the impurities to migrate towards 
the electrodes and to prevent the liquid around the elec- 
trodes from entering into the suspending liquid about the 
pulp—A. P.-C. 


Purifying Cellulosic Materials. Harry P. Bassett. 
U. S. pat. 1,883,478 (Oct. 18, 1932).—Material such as 
wood pulp, cotton linters or rag stock, without material 
disintegration, is digested with a solution of a purifying 
agent such as caustic soda, sodium bisulphite or sodium 
sulphide and sodium carbonate, and subsequently washed 
and is maintained out of substantial contact with air until 
after the washing operation.—A. P.-C. 

Process for the Manufacture of Pulp of a High De- 
gree of purity. Ver. Glanzstoff Fabriken A. G. Ebers- 
feld. Finn. pat. 14,310 (Dec. 12, 1929).—The pulp is sub- 
jected to further chemical action (oxydation or the action 
of acids) which causes a depolymerisation of the cellu- 
lose molecule, and then freed from the hemicelluloses by 
means of an alkaline reacting chemical.—J. F. O. 

Drying 

Water Removal Factors on the Newsprint Paper 
Machine. George D. Bearce. Paper Trade J. 96, No. 
3: 33-35 (Jan. 19, 1933).—A discussion of the handling 
of the sheet through the press section, the resultant re- 
moval of water and the effect on the steam consumption 
per ton of paper.—A. P.-C. 

Investigation Concerning the Water Removal from 
Paper on the Felt Covered Drying Cylinders of Paper 

achines. W. Mull. Papier-Fabr. 30, No. 49: 701- 
4; No. 50; 725-29; No. 51-52; 749-51 (Dec. 4-25, 1932). 
oe following topics are discussed, the properties of 
ner felts in the drying of paper, methods for measuring 
the thickness of the felt, the determination of the void, 


and the porosity, the influence of the diameter of the pores, 
the influence of the porosity, and lastly a comparison of 
the qualities of various kinds of drier felts. Numerous 
curves and tables accompany the article—J. F. O. 

Drying Fibrous Sheets. William H. Masson as- 
signor to Masonite Corp. U. S. pats. 1,894,777 and 1,- 
894,778 (Jan. 17, 1933).—No. 1,894,777—This is an im- 
provement on U. S. pat. 1,663,505 (March 20, 1928).—It 
provides that, in multiple-platen, heated drying presses, 
several wet sheets shall be placed simultaneously between 
each pair of platens, the individual sheets in each group 
being separated by means of a smooth-surfaced plate on 
one side and a wire screen on the other. No. 1,894,778 
provides mechanism for preparing the groups of sheets 
and charging them into the drying press.—A. P.-C. 

Drier for Paper-Machine Drier Felts. R. Schulze. 
Belg. pat. 389,102 (July 30, 1932).—The felt is passed 
around a perforated roll into which hot air is forced, the 
air being forced to escape by passing through the moist 
felt and being then recovered for re-use.—A. P.-C. 

Drier for Fiber Board. Francis S. Farley, assignor 
to Daniel Manson Sutherland, Jr. U. S. pat. 1,883,887 
(Oct. 25, 1932).—The drier comprises a stack of plates 
between which the wet sheets are compacted and dried, 
and the invention deals with various features for charging 
and discharging the sheets.—A. P.-C. 

Method of and Means for Indicating the Dryness of 
Paper on the Paper Machine. Stephen A. Staege, as- 
signor to Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co. 
U. S. pat. 1,884,331 (Oct. 25, 1932).—The indicator is 
based on the principle that friction between a solid surface 
and a moving web of paper increases with an increase in 
the moisture content of the paper. A roll which is in con- 
tact with the paper at a point between the last drier and 
the calenders is driven by a direct-current motor at a 
peripheral speed substantially different from that of the 
paper, and the current flowing through the motor gives 
an indication of the moisture content of the paper. The 
device may be used to control the amount of steam ad- 
mitted to the driers—A. P.-C. 

Process for Drying Chemical Pulp. G. Neumann. 
Fr. pat. 653,014 (Aug. 11, 1930).—Water is eliminated 
from the pulp by means of liquid sulphur dioxide and the 
latter is removed by lowering the pressure.—A. P.-C. 

Arrangement for the Drying of Paper on Paper Ma- 
chines with Multiple Motor Drives, Especially for the 
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Individual Drives for the Drying Cylinders. A. G. 
Brown Boveri & Cie, Baden, Switzerland. Nor. pat. 51,- 
512 (Nov. 16, 1931).—The warm air from the individual 
motors is conducted to the driers.—J. F. O. 

Process and Arrangement for Drying Apparatus 
Built in the Form of a Conveyor Belt, Operating with 
Warm Air, for Endless Webs or Sheets. A. Bol. Met- 
vikens Mek. Verkstad, Wasa. Finn. pat. 14,581 (Jan. 30, 
1929) .—J. F. O. 

Fillers 

Use of Alkaline Fillers in Paper. Harold R. Rafton 
assignor to Raffold Process Corp. U. S. pat. 1,879,483 
(Sept. 27, 1932).—The pH value of an alkaline filler is 
reduced by treating it with water-soluble acidic material 
such as alum prior to the use of the filler in paper manu- 
facture. —A. P.-C. 

Satin White. Constant Decoudun. Fr. pat. 729,971 
(March 30, 1931).—Satin white for use in coating paper 
is obtained dry without the use of a filter press by sub- 
mitting lime as a paste or milk to a continuous mixing 
action while projecting on to it the aluminic solution in 
a pulverized form.—A. P.-C. 


Dyes 
The Dyeing of Paper. A. Walter. Pulp Paper Can. 
34: 33-35, 46-50, 192 (Jan., Feb. 1933).—A comprehensive 


review of suitable colors and methods for their use. 
—A. P.-C. 


Beating 
Hydration as a factor in the strength of the sheet. 
Gustav Rutz. Papier-Fabr. 30, No. 49: 704-06 (Dec. 4, 
1932).—The development of hydration during the beating 
is hypothetically explained by the results of the experi- 


ments on the fine structure of the fiber. Cellulose is capa- 
ble of much swelling, but in its unbeaten condition the 
fibers are coated with a foreign matter which more or 
less inhibits this swelling. By beating this film is removed 
and cellulose slime is formed which causes the fibres to 
stick together. Several pulps were tested for this property 
and the results used in support of a theory of “active hy- 
dration.”—J. F. O. 

Manufacture of Paper. Naaml. Venn. W. A. Schol- 
ten’s Chem. Fabrieken. Brit. pat. 380,674 (Dec. 23, 1931). 
—Up to 5 per cent of a cold-swelling starch is incorporated 
with the paper at any stage during its manufacture; e.g., 
it may be added dry to the beater.—A. P.-C. 

Treatment of Paper Stock. Paul F. Bovard and 
Theodore D. Beckwith. U. S. pat. 1,884,546 (Oct. 25, 
1932).—Chloramine (suitably in the proportion of about 
1 part per million or less) is added to the water used in 
making the paper stock, to inhibit growth of slime-forming 
organisms.—A. P.aC, 

Breaker Beater for Paper Stock, Paper Waste, and 
Similar materials. H.S. Wahlberg, Deje, Sweden. Nor 
pat. 51, 509 (Nov. 24, 1931).—J. F. O. 

Pulping and Shredding System. George S. Witham, 
Jr. U.S. pat. 1,887,225 (Nov. 8, 1932).—Pulp is shredded 
into a comparatively large tank in which it is circulated 
and agitated at a consistency of about 4 per cent. From 
this tank the stock is continuously pumped to suitable stock 
“selectors” which pass the fibers which have been reduced 
to the proper size and return the over-size material to the 
tank. The stock passing through the “selectors” is de- 
livered to a chest, from which it is sent to the beaters, or 
to the paper machines through the jordans, according to 
the mechanical treatment required.—A. P.-C. 


Production of Fiber. Sidney D. Wells assignor to 
The Mine and Smelter Supply Co. U. S. pat. 1,894,577 
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(Jan. 17, 1933).—Vegetable material which has been 
cooked to a point where it is softened, but not pulped, is 
defibered by passing through a rod mill at a consistency of 
5 to 9.5 per cent.—A. P.-C. 

Jordan Engine. Emil A. Peterson assignor to Valley 
Iron Works Co. U. S. pat. 1,890,622 (Dec. 13, 1932) — 
The invention provides improved means for mounting 
knives in the jordan plug. They are anchored on the plug 
against radial outward displacement by means of hook- 
like formations on the bottom of the knives which interlock 
with grooves formed in annular boss-like formations on 
the body of the plug. They are supported in operative 
position by means of specially designed fillers and wedg- 
ing devices which are securely held in place by the fact 
that the knives are constructed so that the spaces between 
adjacent knives are wider at the bottom than at the top. 
—A. P.-C. 

Breaker and Beater Roll. John D. Haskell assignor 
to Dilts Machine Works, Inc. U. S. pat. 1,895,188 (Jan. 
24, 1933).—The fly bars are carried by internally disposed 
spider frames. Fillers are provided between the fly bars, 
and bracing members are arranged on the fillers and have 
one face extending up in contact with the back of the fly 
bars and the other face on top of the filler pieces. The 
fillers and braces are secured to the spiders.—A. P.-C. 


Raw Materials 


The Chemistry of Wood. IV. Water-Soluble Poly- 
saccharide of Eastern Larch. Louis E. Wise, Philip 
L. Hamer and Floyd C. Peterson. Ind. Eng. Chem. 235: 
184-187 (Feb., 1933).—The wood of eastern larch con- 
tains a water-soluble polysaccharide which is an arabo- 
galactan containing 12.0 per cent anhydroarabinose and 
82.1 per cent anhydrogalactose, and which is probably 
chemically the same as that obtained from western larch. 
The agreement in data on e-galactan isolated from two 
different species of larch would indicate that it is a homo- 
geneous chemical compound.—A. P.-C. 


White Papers from Southern Pines. III. Pulping 
Longleaf Pine for Strong, Easy-Bleaching Pulp. Mark 
W. Bray and C. E. Curran. Paper Trade J. 96, Nv. 6: 
30-34 (Feb. 9, 1933).—The modified sulphate pulping pro- 
cess, Paper Trade J. 92, No. 1: 47-52; No. 2: 45-52 (Jan. 
1, 8, 1931) in conjunction with the 2-stage chlorination- 
hypochlorite bleaching process can be applied to longleaf 
pine with equally good results as to loblolly pine.—A. P.-C. 

Report of Committee on Pulpwood. R. W. Sterns 
et al. Pulp Paper Can. 34, No. 2:113-116 (1933).—The 
Committee on Pulpwood of the Canadian Technical Section 
is studying the rate of deterioration of pulpwood in mill 
yard storage by (a) observation of the condition of pulp- 
wood in an existing commercial storage pile of some years’ 
standing, (b) planting pulpwood specimens of observed 
characteristics in freshly piled commercial for future ob- 
servation.—A, P.-C. 

Rate of Deterioration Due to Decay in Pulpwood 
Storage Piles. C. W. Fritz. Pulp Paper Can. 34:191, 
210 (Feb., 1933).—Examination of wood from a 4-year 
old storage and from a 2-year old storage showed 2.15 
and 1.05 per cent advanced rot, 28.80 and 22.79 per cent 
incipient rot, 30.45 and 6.33 per cent stain and 38.60 and 
69.83 per cent sound wood. Laboratory tests indicated 
that there was practically no loss in percentage yield 
through storage.—A. P.-C. 

Process for the Protection of Felled, Unbarked Tree 
Trunks Against Injury. I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G,, 
Frankfurt a.M. Swed. pat. 74,355 (Sept. 28, 1929) — 
The unbarked log is treated. with an inorganic material 
which is in the form of an emulsion or solution, and which 
forms a protective coating —J. F. O. 
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Prepared Stock Reclaimed from Waste Materials and 
Method of and Apparatus for Reclaiming Same. 
Nathan Leshner and William J. Moeller, assignors to The 
Philip Carey Manufacturing Co. U. S. pat. 1,875,045 
(Aug. 30, 1932).—The essential feature of the invention 
lies in the fact that the waste material (cuttings, trim- 
mings, used cement bags, etc.) are shredded and defibered 
dry and at the same time subjected to a strong air current. 
The heavy impurities drop to the bottom of the defiberiz- 
ing machine ; the fibers and dust are carried by the air cur- 
rent to a separator where the dust is separated from the 
fiber —A. P.-C. 


Miscellaneous Digesting Processes 


Production of Pulp By a Fermentation Process. Ar- 
thur M. Buswell and Clair S. Boruff. Brit. pat. 360,922 
(Aug. 13, 1930).—Cellulosic material such as corn stalks 
or bagasse is made suitable for the production of paper 
and the recovery of methane by boiling or steeping the 
material and subjecting it to the action of anaerobic bac- 
teria in the absence of oxygen, collecting the gas produced 
and washing the solid residue.—A. P.-C. 

Preparation of Fiber and Fiber Pulp. Roger 5. 
Brown, assignor to Daniel Manson Sutherland, Jr. U. S. 
pat. 1,883,876 (Oct. 25, 1932).—The wood is divided into 
thin shavings, the full length of the logs, by means of 
rapidly revolving scrapers or cutters, and the fibers are 
separated by treating the shavings in a shredding mill, such 
as a hammer or cage mill.—A. P.-C. 

Wood Fiber Product Suitable for Paper and Pulp 
Board. Treadway B. Munroe and Fergus A. Irvene, 
assignors to The Celotex Co. U. S. pat. 1,881,419 (Oct. 
4, 1932).—A product in which most of the fibers are dis- 
integrated into their fibrillae constituents may be obtained 
by a described twisting and rolling action under heavy 
pressure.—A. P.-C. 


Process for the Utilization of Cellulose Raw Mate- 
tials of all kinds. Zellstoffabrik Waldhof, Mannheim. 
Ger. pat. 567,332 (Aug. 10, 1928).—Addition to Ger. pat. 
562,712.—J. F. O. 


Sulphite Process 


Penetration in Sulphite Cooking. RK. Demontigny. 
Pulp Paper Can. 34, No. 2: 109-111 (1933).—The results 
are considered to prove that the slow rise in temperature 
necessary in mill cooks is required to obtain proper pene- 
tration rather than to permit an organic reaction to take 
place and thus “protect” the lignin.—A. P.-C. 


Sulphite Pulping Process. G. Bartillat. Fr. pat. 
692,105 (July 28, 1930).—The digester is heated to bring 
the contents to 100 deg. to 110 deg. C. and the pressure is 
raised to 10 to 25 atmospheres. Catalysts such as lead, 
aluminum or their oxides are added to the sulphite liquor. 
—A. P.-C. 

Sulphite Cooking with Forced Circulation and Ex- 

ternal Heating. B. Skogstrom. Pappers Travarutidskr. 
Finland, 2: 66-76 (Jan. 31, 1932) ; Chimie et Industrie 28: 
1425 (Dec., 1932).—A description of the Brobeck indirect, 
external heating system for sulphite cooking with forced 
circulation, with a discussion of its merits and perform- 
ance—A, P.-C. 
Sulphite Pulping Process. George A. Richter as- 
Signor to Brown Co. U. S. pat. 1,880,042 (Sept. 27, 
1932).—Spruce chips are cooked, short of fiber liberation, 
in an acid sulphite liquor containing at least about 1 per 
cent combined sulphur dioxide and fiber liberation is com- 
pleted at a lower temperature in a liquor containing sub- 
stantially only free sulphur dioxide. This treatment pro- 
duces a pulp which is readily bleached and has good 
strength and tear resistance. 
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Pulping Process. George A. Richter assignor to 
Brown Co. U. S. pat. 1,880,043 (Sept. 27, 1932).— 
Chipped wood is treated with a solution of sulphuric acid 
(suitably of about 15 to 35 per cent strength and at a tem- 
perature of about 20 deg. to 40 deg. C.) to effect reaction 
with the pentosan content of the wood, and the latter is 
then cooked at an elevated temperature under pressure in 
an alkaline liquor such as caustic soda and sodium sulphite 
to effect fiber liberation into a pulp of high alpha-cellulose 
content and low solution viscosity, suitable for paper 
manufacture.—A. P.-C. 


The Sulphite Mill Is Not What It Used to Be Thirty 
Long Years Ago. Vance P. Edwards. Pulp Paper Can. 
34: 74-77 (1933).—An outline of technical developments 
in the sulphite mill during the last 30 years.—A. P.-C. 

Multi-Stage Cooking for Producing Cellulosic Pulp. 
George A. Richter assignor to Brown Co. U. S. pat. 1,- 
880,048 (Sept. 27, 1932).—Wood chips are cooked under 
super-atmospheric pressure in substantially only water at 
a temperature above 125 deg. C. (suitably 150 deg. to 180 
deg. C.) and is then cooked in a solution containing sodium 
sulphite as the main fiber-liberating agent, to complete 
fiber liberation —A. P.-C. 


Pulping Process for Extracted Chestnut Chips. 
Walter J. Zimmerman assignor to Mead Paperboard Corp. 
U. S. pat. 1,878,228 (Sept. 20, 1932).—Chestnut chips 
from which tannic acid has been extracted is cooked (suit- 
ably with a sulphite) in an incomplete cooking treatment 
to effect softening without pulping, and the material is 
then mechanically disintegrated and refined by treatments, 
the relative “rigorous” character of which is varied ac- 
cording to the particular character of the previous cook- 
ing.—A. P.-C. 

The Sodium Hydrosulphite Rag Cooking Process. 
Samuel Lenher. Paper Trade J. 96, No. 3: 28-32 (Jan. 
19, 1933).—Single-stage alkali or alkali and hydrosulphite 
cooking of new blue overall clippings does not yield a 
strong light stock. Stock suitable for use in 100 per cent 
white bond paper is obtained by subjecting such clippings 
to a short mild alkali cook, followed by a wash and suc- 
cessive short cooks with alkaline hydrosulphite—A. P.-C. 


The Action of Sulphurous Acid on Cellulose. L. P. 
Moore and H. Hibbert. Pulp Paper Can. 34, No. 2: 103- 
107 (1933).—At 30 deg. C. the change in the concentration 
of the acid causes a marked decrease in the viscosity but 
has no effect on the alpha-cellulose content and copper 
number; at 100 deg. C. increase in concentration does not 
affect the viscosity, but reduces the alpha-cellulose content 
and copper number.—A. P.-C. 

Arrangement for the Preparation of Aqueous Sul- 
phurous Acid, That Is, Sulphite Liquor. [.ubomir 
Lemberger, Pilsen, Czechoslovakia. Ger. pat. 566,356 
(Jan. 20, 1931). Water or weak liquor is sprayed in a 
chamber in which SOgz gas is introduced.—J. F. O. 

Process for the Cooking of Cellulose. Wilhelm Pulz, 
Brunn. Czech. pat. 40,i73.—The liquor is heated in spe- 
cial containers and then pumped into the digester. By this 
pre-heating the separation of SO and calcium oxide is 
avoided.—J. F. O. 


Process for the Manufacture of a Very Valuable Cel- 
lulose from Wood, Straw, Grass and Other Plants, 
Especially Such Which Are Difficult or Impossible to 
Decompose By the Normal Sulphite Process. Ernst 
Schmidt, Arnau. Czech. pat. 40,397.—Certain metals are 
added to the cooking liquor.—J. F. O. 


Pulping Process. 
E. I. duPont de Nemours and Co. U.S. pat. 1,885,764 
(Nov. 1, 1932).—Wood chips are subjected to a prelimi- 
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nary treatment with a dilute aqueous ammonia solution, 
and are then digested with ammonium bisulphite. 
—A. P.-C. 


Sulphite Pulp. George A. Richter assignor to Brown 
Co. Can. pat. 328,260 (Dec. 6, 1932).—Raw cellulosic 
material is cooked in a substantially neutral 1 per cent so- 
lution of sodium sulphite and then cooked to complete 
fiber liberation in a non-acid sulphite solution of at least 
10 per cent strength. The pulp is suitable for the manu- 
facture of high-grade papers and in the preparation of 
cellulose derivatives.—A. P.-C. 

Purification of Cellulose. Stewart E. Seaman as- 
signor to Canadiar Industries, Ltd. Can. pat. 326,709 
(Oct. 11, 1932).—Vegetable fibrous material is cooked 
with a liquor consisting of a mixture of ammonium bisul- 
phite and sulphurous acid. The cellulose is partially 
bleached before recooking. The liquor is removed and the 
cellulose further cooked with an aqueous solution contain- 
ing ammonia, ammonium sulphite and ammonium sulphide. 
—A. P.-C. 

Sulphite Liquors. Pierre A. Barbou. Fr. pat. 39,929, 
(July 4, 1930); addn. to 628,775.—The liquid from the 
lime treatment of the liquor is treated with sulphuric acid 
or other strong acid, or sodium bisulphate, to precipitate 
organic matter. The liquid from this precipitation is 
treated with sulphuric acid or other strong acid, or sodium 
bisulphate, to precipitate organic matter. The liquid from 
this precipitation is treated with calcium bisulphite, which 
is transformed into sodium bisulphite and this to sodium 
sulphite by the addition of sodium carbonate, caustic soda 
or lime.—A. P.-C. 

Sulphite Liquors. Société Barbou et Cie. Fr. pat. 
39,930 (July 4, 1930) ; addn. to 642,270.—The liquid from 
the sulphuric acid treatment of the liquors is followed by 
a treatment with lime or other alkaline-earth base. The 
lime, etc., dissolves in the liquor to be reprecipitated by a 
fresh addition of sulphuric acid accompanied by liberation 
of sulphur dioxide —A. P.-C. 


Morterud Circulation System for Sulphite Digesters. 
Herman S. Kiaer. Paper Trade J. 96, No. 9: 32-34 
(March 2, 1933).—A brief description of the inside cir- 
culation system devised by Einar Morterud for sulphite 
digesters, discussing its merits—A. P.-C. 

Dispersing Agents Derived from Lignone. Charles 
F. Cross and Alf. Engelstad. U. S. pat. 1,878,828 (Sept. 
20, 1932).—For producing aqueous dispersions of sub- 
stances normally immiscible with water, such as coal tar 
or residual mineral oil, the substance is mixed with a non- 
gelatinized concentrated solution obtained by the action of 
chromic acid on a concentrated solution of the soluble 
lignone derivatives obtainable by the treatment of wood 
substance with an aqueous solution containing sulphur di- 
oxide anions.—A, P.-C. 


Recovery of Waste Pulp Liquors. Patentaktiebolaget 
Gréndal-Ramen. Fr. pat. 729,824 (Jan. 15, 1932).—Waste 
liquor from the sulphate or sulphite cooking of wood are 
dried, incinerated to remove organic matter and the sul- 
phides and thiosulphates are then removed. To a portion 
of the solution sulphur dioxide and calcium carbonate are 
added until all the alkali salts are transformed to bisul- 

hites and to this is added a second portion of the solution 
in amount sufficient to precipitate all the calcium salts and 
to transform to bisulphites or sulphites the alkali salts of 
the second portion.—A. P.-C. 

Effect of Pulp Manufacture on Mountain Streams. 
A. W. Silfersparre. Pappers Travarutidskr. Finland, 
2: 104-112 (Feb. 15, 1932) ; Chimie et industrie 28: 1426 
(Dec., 1932) ; Pulp Paper Can. 34: 27-30 (Jan., 1933).— 
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Waste liquor from mills making sulphite alcohol was found 
not to deplete the oxygen content of streams into which it 
is discharged and to have no deleterious effect on fish life, 
Tests carried out with the sulphite waste liquor itself 
showed that the liquor and the fibers which it contains ab- 
sorb the oxygen present in the water and are fatal to fish 
life. The investigation was of particular interest owing 
to the fact that physical, chemical, biological, botanical, 
microscopical and electrical methods were used and their 
results co-ordinated.—A. P.-C. 


Process for the Evaporation of Water from Liquids, 
Especially Sulphite Waste Liquor and Black Liquor. 
(A. Bol. Mekaniska Verkstad, Karlstad. Swed. pat. 75,509 
Jan. 18, 1930).—The liquids are mixed with a suitable 
filler, and introduced into an oven where the material 


comes in contact with warm air or flue gases.—J. F. O, 


Process for the Preparation of Sulphite Liquor for 
Fermentation Purposes. Aktiengesellschaft fur Zell- 
stoff und Papierfabrikation, Aschaffenburg. Ger. pat. 
565,305 (Jan. 27, 1929).—An increase in yield of alcohol 
is possible with the addition of small quantities of mineral 
acids which first splits off the sulphurous acid from the 
organic sulphite compound and then removes the free sul- 
phurous acid through intensive aeration of the waste 
liquor. Sulphuric acid is added to the waste sulphite 
liquor till the acid value increases to 7.5 to 8, and then 
aeration takes place till this acid value goes down to 5 and 
lower.—J. F. O. 


Process for the Purification of Raw Sulphite Alcohol. 
P. G. Ekstrom, Stockholm. Swed. pat. 74,385 (March 
21, 1929).—J. F. O. 


Alkaline Processes 


The Cooking Process. III. Cooking Wood with 
Sodium Sulphate. S. I. Aronovsky and Ross Aiken 
Gortner. Ind. Eng. Chem. 25: 305-310 (March, 1933).— 
Aspen sawdust was cooked for 2 and 12 hours at 170 deg. 
and 186 deg. C. with 6.7, 13.4, 26.8 and 53.6 per cent sodium 
sulphate (equivalent on the sodium bases to 5, 10, 20 and 40 
per cent sodium carbonate). In comparison with previously 
made water cooks: the residual liquors contained more 
organic matter and volatile organic acids, less reducing 
sugars, and approximately the same amounts of lignin and 
pentosans; the residual wood was darker, but the total 
yields and the lignin, pentosan and cellulose contents were 
about the same. Sodium bromide acted in the same man- 
ner as sodium sulphate—A. P.-C. 


Process for the Production of Cellulose. Philippe J. 
Plancquaert. Fr. pat. 733,330 (May 28, 1931).—Seaweed, 
wood, etc., is treated with an alkali carbonate solution and 
then with nascent oxygen (chlorine water, anodic oxygen, 
etc.), whereby the incrustations are rendered soluble and 


cellulose is extracted —A. P.-C, 


Alkaline Pulping Process. George A. Richter as- 
signor to Brown Co. U. S. pat. 1,880,044 (Sept. 27, 1932), 
—Wood chips are steeped at a temperature not above room 
temperature in an alkaline liquor of a strength in excess of 
10 per cent catistic soda equivalent, until a large propor- 
tion of the encrusting material has been dissolved, and the 
material is then cooked at an elevated temperature and 
under pressure in an alkaline liquor of much lower strength 
to complete fiber liberation —A. P.-C. 


Process and Arrangement for the Treatment of Pulp, 
That is, Chipped Wood, By Spraying with a Decompos- 
ing Liquid. E. Morterud, Torderoed, Norway, Finn. 
pat. 14,504 (Nov. 20, 1929).—The spraying is done in an 
enclosed container which can be kept under pressure. 


—j. F.0. 
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Pulping Process. John Traquair and Francis G, 
Rawling assignor to Mead Research Engineering Co. U. 
S. pat. 1,880,587 (Oct. 4, 1932).—Wood or straw is di- 
gested with substantially non-acid reagents to effect only 
partial defibering, then extracted with alkaline liquor par- 
tially to remove the chlorine-consuming constituents while 
leaving a substantial proportion of non-fibrous constitu- 
ents and without complete pulping, and the extracted ma- 
terial is further disintegrated to pulp by treatment with a 
chlorinating agent to obtain a pulp suitable for paper 
manufacture.—A. P.-C. 

Recent Developments in Kraft and Soda Pulp Man- 
ufacture. George H. Tomlinson. Pulp Paper Can. 
34, No. 2: 77-79 (1933).—A review of technical develop- 
ments during the past 30 years.—A. P.-C. 


Technical Control in the Sulphate Mill. R. H. 
Stevens. Paper Industry 14: 788-790 (Feb., 1933).—A 
practical presentation emphasizing critical points in pro- 
duction processes and suggesting means of control. 
—A. P.-C. ‘ 

Old and New Systems of Soda Recovery. L. Gloer- 
sen. Pappers Travarutidskr. Finland, 2: 25-33 (Jan. 15, 
1932) ; Chimie et Industrie 28: 14-25 (Dec., 1932).—A 
description of the Sundblad and of the Gloersen systems 
of black liquor recovery.—A. P.-C. 


Removal of Silica from Black Liquor. Erik L. Rin- 
man. U.S. pat. 1,879,503 (Sept. 27, 1932) .—Black liquor 
is treated with bauxite or other suitable compound of a 
metal, the silicate of which is substantially insoluble in the 
alkaline solution, so as to precipitate such silicate in the 
solution, and the solution is then treated with an absorp- 
tion agent such as cellulose fiber or sawdust capable of 
absorbing the silicate, and the absorption agent and ab- 
sorbed silicate are separated from the solution—A, P.-C. 


An Improved Method for the Analysis of Spent Black 
Liquors from the Soda and the Sulphate Pulping Proc- 
esses. M.A. Heath. Paper Trade J. 96, No. 8:33-36 
(Feb, 23, 1933).—Comparison of the standard methods 
for the analysis of black liquors and of electrometric titra- 
tions (using the antimony-electrode), showed that organic 
salts in the black liquor act as buffers, and that this buffer- 
ing action is not sufficiently eliminated by precipitation 
with barium chloride. A method is proposed, based on 
the distillation of ammonia, carbon dioxide and hydrogen 
sulphide from the solution.—A. P.-C. 

Straw Pulp. Pierre Drewsen assignor to Hinde and 
Dauch Paper Co. U. S. pats. 1,880,898 and 1,880,899 
(Oct. 4, 1932).—No. 1,880,898—Straw is cooked with 
water and less than 10 per cent (suitably about 5 per cent) 
of lime based on the dry weight of the straw, and a rela- 
tively small proportion of a sulphur-containing reagent 
such as formed by adding 0.3 per cent sulphur. No. 1,- 
880,899 relates to a process in which straw is simultane- 
ously treated with alkali and beaten to separate it into fiber 
bundles.—A. P.-C. 

Device for the Connection of one or More Soda Smelt 
Ovens to a Revolving Oven. Bror H. Olof de Verdier, 
“TRO Sweden. Finn. pat. 14,551 (Oct. 18, 1930). 
—J. F.O. 

Process for the Manufacture of Cellulose with the 
Aid of Alkaline Liquors. Fagocelulosa G.m.b.H., 
Prague. Czech. pat. 40,962.—The process is chiefly con- 
cerned with the recovery of cellulose from beech wood and 
uses boiling alkaline liquors under pressure, which are 
brought to a temperature of about 200 deg. C. in a sepa- 
rate tank and then brought in contact with the raw ma- 
terial. By this manner, a change in the liquor concentra- 
tion is avoided.—J. F. O. 
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Process for the Manufacture of a Cellulose Substance 
for Chemical Purposes, Especially for the Preparation 
of Cellulose Solutions and Compounds. Bomische 
Kunstseidefabrik, Lobositz. Czech. pat. 40,509.—Care is 
to be taken in the preparation to prevent oxydation of the 
cellulose. The material is finally subjected to the action of 
alkalies so that an alpha cellulose content of at least 90 
per cent, generally over 93 per cent is obtained. —J. F. O. 

Process for the Manufacture of Especially Dense 
Paper from Straw, Esparto, Reeds and Similar Raw 
Materials. Erik Ludvig Rinman, Djursholm, Sweden. 
Ger. pat. 567,095 (April 23, 1926).—It has been found, 
that straw and similar raw materials contain a substance, 
hitherto unknown, which has a character of sizing ma- 
terial and which remains in the cellulose after the treat- 
ment of the straw. The straw is cooked with sodium hy- 
droxide, with or without the addition of sodium sulphide, 
at a temperature of over 100 deg. and yet under 140 deg., 
and the waste liquor is separated from the cellulose at 
the end of the cooking at a temperature of under 50 deg. 
—jJ. F. oO. 


Mechanical Process 


Ground Wood from Pocket and “Stetig” Pulp 
Grinders. S. Ahlin and S. O. Svensson. Zellstoff Papier 
12, No. 10: 393-96; No. 11: 437-41; No. 12: 481-83 (Oct.- 
Dec., 1932).—A study has been made at Papierfabrik 
Hallsta, to determine the factors effecting the quality of 
the ground wood. The sharpening of the stone, the kind 
of stone, the temperature of grinding and the concentra- 
tion were experimented with. Complete description of the 
grinders and the methods for the tests are given. The re- 
sults are shown by means of 16 diagrams and 11 micro- 
scopic photographs. The pocket grinder produces the best 
quality stock while the “Stetig” grinder has the highest 
production. By increasing the pressure on the stone, the 
freeness rises, the amount of “flour” increases, the mullen 
decreases, the tearing length decreases, the power con- 
sumption per ton of ground wood decreases and the pro- 
duction increases.—J. F. O. 


Progress in the Manufacture of Mechanical Pulp. 
L. E. Kendall. Pulp Paper Can. 34, No. 2: 79-81, 152-158 
(1933).—A brief review of progress during the past 30 
years.—A. P.-C. 

Regulating Device on Pulp Grinders Driven by Steam 
Turbines. A. G. Brown, Boveri & Co., Baden, Switzer- 
land. Swed. pat. 75,634 (April 23, 1927). Besides driv- 
ing one or more pulp grinders, the steam turbine drives 
an electric generator.—J. F. O. 

Magazine Grinder for the Continuous Production of 
Ground Wood. J. D. Robb and A. N. Russel, Lachine. 
Swed. pat. 75,663 (Aug. 18, 1931). Method for feeding 
the wood.—J. F. O. ' 

Grinding Apparatus for Wood Pulp. Chr. Hurum, 
Jevnaker, Norway. Nor. pat. 51,084 (Dec. 27, 1930). The 
grinder is provided with an air blast, as well as a water 
shower, which removes the stock from the stone, before 
it comes in contact with the next pocket.—J. F. O. 

Bleaching 

Pulp Bleaching Process. Sidney D. Wells, assignor 
to Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. U. S. pat. 1,883,193 
(Oct. 18, 1932).—The pulp, in aqueous suspension, is sub- 
jected to the action of potassium hypochlorite to effect 
partial bleaching; it is then washed, and subsequently 
treated with an alkaline hypochlorite bleaching agent un- 
der continuously maintained alkaline conditions —A, P.-C. 

Purifying and Bleaching Cellulose Pulp. George A. 
Richter assignor to Brown Co. U. S. pat. 1,880,040 (Sept. 
27, 1932).—Chemical pulp is subjected to a series of dis- 
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tinctly alkaline hypochlorite bleaching treatment, one or 
more of which are commenced at relatively low temper- 
ature with gradually increasing temperature during treat- 
ment to a much higher final temperature (suitably about 
43 deg. C.) while free alkali is maintained in the treating 
agent throughout each of the treatments.—A. P.-C. 
.. Process and Machine for the Bleaching of Pulp and 
Similar Materials in a Continuous Band. Olaf Quiller, 
Oslo. Nor. pat. 51,221 (June 17, 1931).—J. F. O. 

Process for the Manufacture of Bleached Fibers, 
Free from Lignified Parts, from Flax, Hemp or Other 
Bast Fiber Plants. I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G., Frank- 
furt a.M. Finn, pat. 14,476 (April 27, 1931)—The 
bleaching is begun in a relatively strongly acid chlorine 
bath, the removal of the products of chlorination by wash- 
ing (cooking) with soda or sulphite solution, followed 
by a bleaching in an alkaline chlorine bath. The acid 
chlorine bath with a content of 1 to 8 grams of active 
chlorine per liter is brought to an acidity of a pH under 
5 by the addition of from 5 to 15 grams of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid.—J. F. O. 

Sizing 

Sizing Paper Pulp. Francis J. Curtis assignor to 
Merrimac Chemical Co. U. S. pat. 1,885,185 (Nov. 1, 
1932).—Negatively charged colloidal size such as rosin 
size is cemented to cellulose fibers in a mixture with the 
size, by the addition of alum and sodium aluminate. 
A. P.-C. 

Sizing Paper. 
mac Chemical Co., Inc., 


Francis J. Curtis assignor to Merri- 
Can. pat. 327,111 (Oct. 25, 


1932).—Cellulose fibers are beaten with rosin size, and 
alum is added to the beaten mixture to precipitate the 
rosin with production of colloidal alumina and sulphuric 


acid in fixed ratio. The alumina-sulphuric acid ratio is 
controlled by the addition of sodium aluminate——A. P.-C. 

Sizing Machine. Peter Aitchison assignor to Amer- 
ican Bank Note Co. U. S. pat. 1,882,054 (Oct. 11, 1932). 
—Printed sheets are delivered between a pair of absorbent 
blankets the lower one of which passes through a size bath 
and the two blankets and interposed paper sheets are 
passed between press rolls.—A. P.-C. 

Process of Preparing High Free-Rosin Size. Bruno 
Wieger, assignor to Becker & Co. (1924), Ltd. U. S. 
pat. 1,882,680 (Oct. 18, 1932).—In preparing rosin size 
free from any substantial quantity of saponified matter 
and from which the rosin may be precipitated by addi- 
tion of a small quantity of alum, the rosin is heated to 
near its melting point and subjected to a short mechanical 
agitation of intensive character at such temperature in the 
presence of a small amount of aqueous alkaline casein 
solution serving as a dispersing agent—A. P.-C. 

Process for the Preparation of Rosin Dispersion, 
Especially for the Sizing of Paper. B. Wieger, Braun- 
schweig. Swed. pat. 75,491 (May 14, 1930).—Natural or 
artificial rosin is treated in an agitator or kneader with a 
mixture of waxes which are plastic at higher temperatures 
and an alkaline emulsion (casein) solution is added at the 
end.—J. F. O. 

Process and Apparatus for the Manufacture of Rosin 
Soap. Cyprien Gillet, Bordeaux, France. Nor. pat. 
51,463 (Sept. 30, 1930).—A mixture of sodium carbonate 
and sodium bicarbonate and partly volatile alkali (am- 
monia) is used as the saponification means of the rosin. 
—J. F.O. 

Cellulose and Lignin 

The Chemistry of Cellulose and Wood. Harold Hib- 

bert. Pulp Paper Can. 34, No. 2: 100-102 (1933).—A brief 
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review of the work carried out during the past 5 years at 


«the Cellulose Research Institute on fundamental investj- 


gations on the chemistry of wood and cellulose, with a list 
of se in which the results have been published, 
—A. P.-C. 

The Structure of Cellulose Gel. IV. Mechanism of 
Sorption of Vapors By Cellulose Gels. Katsumoto 
Atsuki, Hiroshi Sobue and Kozo Kitajima. J. Soc. Chem. 
Ind. Japan 35 (Supp. Binding) : 584B-587B (Dec., 1932). 
—Experimental results show that the sorption and the 
saturated vapor pressure run parallel, irregularities being 
explained by taking surface tension and density into con- 
sideration. The difference between normal and hydrated 
celluloses with respect to their sorptive power for vapors 
are explained by the conception of the polarity of hydroxyl 
groups. It is also considered that the oxygen bridge in 
the cellulose molecule has some connection with the sorp- 
tion of the vapors of acids, ethers and ketones. The 
sorption of various vapors by cellulose is caused by ad- 
sorption and swelling; the adsorption is governed by the 
vapor pressure, surface tension and density, and the swell- 
ing is governed by the polarity of the hydroxyl group 
and the oxygen bridge in the cellulose molecule.—A. P.-C. 

Action of Salt Solutions on Wood Cellulose. Erich 
Richter. Ind. Eng. Chem. 25; 316-318 (March, 1933).— 
Contamination by means of sea water of wood pulped by 
the sulphite process results in: (1) decrease in yield (up 
to 10 per cent), (2) comparatively small decrease in cus- 
tomary strength qualities of unbleached sulphite (if 
proper evaluation is used, the lowering of quality is of the 
same order as with bleached pulp); (3) serious decrease 
in general strength qualities of bleached stock. Un- 
bleached sulphite coming in contact with salt-containing 
water suffers an equivalent decrease in physical proper- 
ties.—A. P.-C. 

The Structure of Lignin. Fritz Brauns and Harold 
Hibbert. Pulp Paper Can. 34: 187-188 (Feb., 1933).— 
Results obtained at the Pulp and Paper Research Institute 
and also by other investigators indicate the existence in 
spruce wood of a definite “lignin entity,” the exact nature 
of which is as yet unknown and the composition of which 
is in close agreement with the empirical formula 
C47H520i1¢.—A. P-C. 


Miscellaneous 


Outline of Research Problems. O. Maass. Pulp 
Paper Can. 34, No. 2: 111-113 (1933).—A brief account of 
researches of interest to the pulp and paper industry being 
carried on at McGill University under the author’s di- 
rection, dealing with sulphite liquor equilibria, penetration, 
some aspects of sorption phenomena, opacity of paper, 
and light absorption and particle size, together with 45 
references to articles in which the results obtained to date 
have been published.—A. P.-C. 

Watermarks in Court. Jay Fordyce Wood. Paper 
Industry 14: 785-787 (Feb., 1933).—A few typical ex- 
amples are given where watermarks in paper were used to 
prove forgery of disputed documents.—A. P.-C. 

Flow of Paper Pulps in Pipe Lines. C. A. Braut- 
lecht and J. R. Sethi. Ind. Eng. Chem, 25: 283-288 
(March, 1933).—Results are given of an investigation 
into the factors affecting the power required for pumping 
unbleached sulphite pulp through various lengths of pipe 
lines and also the effects of a few fittings —A. P.-C. 

Paper Mill Illumination. R. G. Morison. Paper 
Trade J. 96, No. 8: 37-40 (Feb..23, 1933).—A brief dis- 
cussion of the importance of proper illumination in paper 
mills.—A. P.-C. 
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IMPORTS OF PAPER 
AND PAPER STOCK 


NEW YORK, BO/STON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORT’ 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 4, 1933 
CIGARETTE PAPER 

Standard Products Corp., De Grasse, Havre, 34 cs.; 
American Tobacco Co., Manhattan, Havre, 250 cs. ; Amer- 
ican Tobacco Co., Indep. Hall, Bordeaux, 650 cs. ; Cham- 
pagne Paper Corp., Indep. Hall, St. Nazaire, 32 cs. ; Cham- 
pagne Paper Corp., Ile de France, Havre, 84 cs. 


FILTER MATERIAL 
Herhard & Hey, Volendam, Rotterdam, 35 cs. 
Basic PAPER 
P. Puttman, J. Jadot, Antwerp, 8 cs.; F. C. Strype, 


A. Ballin, Hamburg, 20 cs. 


SURFACE COATED PAPER 
P. C. Zuhlke, Pennland, Antwerp, 10 cs.; Gevaert Co. 


of America, Pennland, Antwerp, 33 cs.; Globe Shipping 
Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 2 cs.; Phoenix Shipping Co., 
A. Ballin Hamburg, 3 cs.; Globe Shipping Co., A. Ballin, 
liremen, 20 cs. 


WALL PAPER 
——., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 1 ble.; Indep. Forwarding 
Co., Manhattan, Hamburg, 2 rolls. 


Parer HANGINGS 
W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., Amer. Trader, London, 1 ble., 
ll cs. 
News PRINT 
The Star Co., Markland, Liverpool, N. S., 810 rolls; 
N. Y. Tribune Inc., Markland, Liverpool, N. S., 1488 
rolls; World Telegram, Markland, Liverpool, N. S., 577 
rolls; Bridgeport Herald Corp., Markland, Liverpool, 
N. S., 44 rolls; Clinton Paper Corp., Markland, Liverpool, 
N. S., 735 rolls; Jay Madden Corp., Gen von Steuben, 
Bremen, 370 rolls; H. G. Craig Co., Inc., Donnacona I, 
Donnacona, 576 rolls; International Paper Co., P. T. 
Dodge, Dalhousie, 7019 rolls; The Star Co., Austward, 
Quebec, 1738 rolls; Perkins Goodwin & Co., A. Ballin, 
Hamburg, 121 rolls; Jay Madden Corp., A. Ballin, 
Bremen, 136 rolls. 
PRINTING PAPER 
S. H. Pomerance, Amer. Trader, London, 3 cs.; Sene- 
felder, Inc., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 7 cs.; Walker Goulard 
Plehn Co., Manhattan, Hamburg, 47 cs.; J. W. Masters 
& Co., Manhattan, Havre, 6 cs. 
WRAPPING PAPER 
American Express Co., J. Jadot, Antwerp, 7 cs.; Irving 
Trust Co., Hokuroku Maru, Yokohama, 20 cs.; Yardley 
& Co., Amer. Trader, London, 3 cs.; Scharff Bros., Amer. 
Trader, London, 4 cs.; Whiting & Patterson Co., Amer. 
Trader, London, 2 bls.; Standard Products Corp., Penn- 
land, Antwerp, 7 rolls; H. Reeve Angel & Co. Inc., Penn- 
land, Antwerp, 4 rolls; Meadows Wye & Co., Amer. Im- 
pal London, 2 cs.; Van Oppen & Co., Exeter, Genoa, 
cs. 
PACKING PAPER 
J. P. Heffernan Paper Co., Pennland, Antwerp, 93 bls. ; 
. A. Steiner, Ile de France, Havre, 11 cs. 


FILTER PAPER 
H. Reeve Angel & Co. Inc., Amer. Trader, London, 10 
¢s.; H. Reeve Angel & Co. Inc., Manhattan, Southampton, 


z -. 7 cs.; J. Manheimer, Manhattan, Southampton, 
7 bls. 


METAL CoATEeD PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 71 cs. 
CoaTED PAPER 
Chas. Happel, A. Ballin, Hamburg, 4 cs.; K. Pauli Co., 


A. Ballin, Hamburg, 12 cs. 


PHoto PAPER 

American Express Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 24 cs. 
CoLorRED PAPER 

Borden Riley Paper Co., Pennland, Antwerp, 4 cs. 
TRACING PAPER 

——-, J. Jadot, Antwerp, 13 cs. 


DECALCOMANIA PAPER 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Georgis, Liverpool, 35 cs. 
(duplex); B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Georgic, Liverpool, 
4 cs. (simplex). 


DECALCOMANIAS 
Sellers Transportation Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 5 cs. 


TIsSUE PAPER 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Georgic, Liverpool, 1 cs. 


WRITING PAPER 
Japan Paper Co., Amer. Trader, London, 7 cs. 


ENVELOPES 
Beckhard Simfred Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 1 cs. 


SILK PAPER 
Van Oppen & Co., Exeter, Marseilles, 34 cs. 


Cover PAPER 

International F’d’g Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 8 cs. 
STRAW Boarp 

C. B. Hewitt & Bros., Volendam, Rotterdam, 1120 rolls. 


ParerR Bacs 
J. B. Mast & Co., Pennland, Antwerp, 6 cs. 
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Paste BoarD 
——, A. Ballin, Hamburg, 15 cs. 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPER . 

R. F. Downing & Co., De Grasse, Havre, 14 cs.; E. Fou- 
gera & Co., De Grasse, Havre, 8 cs.; Keller Dorian Paper 
Co., De Grasse, Havre, 7 cs.; R. Wilson Paper Corp., 
Caledonia Glasgow, 46 cs.; T. N. Fairbanks, Hokuroku 
Maru, Yokohama, 4 cs.; Steiner Paper Corp., Volendam, 
Rotterdam, 9 cs.; Standard Products Corp., Ile de France, 
Havre, 32 cs.; Keller Dorian Paper Co., Ile de France, 
Havre, 5 cs. 


Racs, BAGGINGS, ETC. 

, Caledonia, Glasgow, 64 bls. bagging; N. Schwab 
& Son, Black Eagle, Rotterdam, 64 bls. cotton waste ; Ist 
Natl Bank of Boston, Hokurokuw Maru, Osaka, 150 bls. 
rags; Banco Coml Italiane Trust Co., Amer. Trader, Lon- 
don, 67 bls. paper stock; , Gen von Steuben, Bremen, 
200 bls. cotton waste; Amtorg Trading Corp., Scanstates, 
Leningrad, 962 bls. rags; Keene & Arkus, Indep. Hall, 
St. Nazaire, 26 bls. rags; Banco Coml Italiane Trust Co., 
Indep. Hall, St. Nazaire, 54 bls. old canvas; E. J. Keller 
Co. Inc., Exchange, , 67 bls. rags; Van Oppen & Co., 
Teihei, Maru Kobe, 227 bls. rags; G. A. Henshaw & Son, 
Kelso, Hull, 97 bls. paper stock; C. Nelson, Kelso, Hull, 
39 bls. rags; E. J. Keller Co. Inc., Exeter, , 158 bls. 
rags; E. J. Keller Co. Inc., Exeter, , 186 bls. bagging; 
American Over-Ocean Corp., Norway, Maru Kobe, 100 
bls. thread waste; , A. Ballin, Hamburg, 33 bls. rags. 


Hive GLue 
, A. Ballin, Bremen, 300 bags. 


Op Rope 

Banco Coml Italiane Trust Co., De Grasse, Havre, 6 
coils; Banco Coml Italiane Trust Co., De Grasse, Vigo, 45 
coils; Irving Trust Co., Volendam, Rotterdam, 42 coils; 
E. J. Keller Co. Inc., Exchange, , 167 coils; G. A. 
Henshaw & Son, Kelso, Hull, 45 coils; , A. Ballin, 
Hamburg, 74 coils; Banco Coml Italiane Trust Co., Man- 
hattan, Hamburg, 56 coils. 


CASEIN 


Tupman Thurlow & Co. Inc., Tercero, B. Ayres, 634 
bags, 38,040 kilos; ——, A. Ballin, Hamburg, 70 bags. 


Woop Putp 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Volendam, Rotterdam, 280 bls. 
wood pulp; Bulkley Dunton & Co., Gen von Steuben, 
-——, 1,000 bls. wood pulp; Lagerloef Trading Co., Scan- 
states, Wiborg, 800 bls. sulphite, 136 tons; Castle & Over- 
ton, Inc., Scanstates, Wiborg, 2,327 bls. wood pulp, 465 
tons; Lagerloef Trading Co., Scanstates, Helsingfors, 274 
bls. sulphite, 45 tons; M. Sone, Saturnia, Trieste, 1,008 
bis. wood pulp; Castle & Overton, Inc., A. Ballin, Ham- 
burg, 3,690 bls. wood pulp, 738 tons; Parsons & Whitte- 
more, Inc., Manhattan, Hamburg, 560 bls. wood pulp, 100 
tons; J. Andersen & Co., Fred. VIII, Oslo, 300 bls. wood 
pulp, 50 tons; E. J. Keller Co. Inc., Pr. Harding, ——, 
336 bls. wood pulp. 


Woop Purp Boarps 


Heidelbach Ickelheimer & Co., Black Eagle, Rotter- 
dam, 720 bdls. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 4, 1933 
G. F. Malcolm Inc., Georgic, Liverpool, 67 cs. tissue 
paper; F. S. Webster Inc., Georgic, Liverpool, 11 cs. tis- 
sue paper; International Purchasing Co., Exeter, Genoa, 
253 coils old rope; Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Capvlin, 


——, 420 bls. sulphite; Parsons & Whittemore, Inc, 
Grandon, ——, 250 bls. sulphite; Bulkley Dunton & (Co, 
Eiffel, , 750 bls. wood pulp; E. J. Keller Co. Inc, 
Grandon, ——, 336 bls. wood pulp. 


PORTLAND IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 4, 1933 

Bulkley Dunton & Co., Hjelmaren, ——, 3,200 bls, 
wood pulp; Bulkley Dunton & Co., Karpfanger, —_ 
1,000 bls. wood pulp; Bulkley Dunton & Co., Rydboholm, 
——, 2,500 bls. wood pulp; Gottesman & Co. Inc., Ryd- 
boholm, Sweden, 3,573 bls. wood pulp; Gottesman & Co, 
Inc., Griesheim, Sweden, 2,500 bls. wood pulp. 


ALBANY IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 4, 1933 


Amtorg Trading Corp., Hektor, Archangel, 3,004 cords 
pulpwood. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 4, 1933 
Amtorg Trading Corp., Scanstates, Leningrad, 106 bls. 
rags; Lagerloef Trading Co., Scanstates, Helsingfors, 
1,000 bls. sulphite, 167 tons; H. G. Lichtenstein, Indep, 
Hall, Bordeaux, 241 bls. rags; Keene & Arkus, Indep. 
Hall, Bordeaux, 201 bls. rags; Keene & Arkus, Indep. 
Hall, St. Nazaire, 120 bls. rags; , Exeter, Alexandria, 
81 bls. rags; Philadelphia Daily News Inc., Austvard, 
Quebec, 667 rolls news print; Castle & Overton, Inc, 
Tercero, B. Ayres, 180 bls. rags; E. J. Keller Co. Inc, 
E-xermont, , 150 bls. rags; Bulkley Dunton & Co, 
Eiffel, , 100 bls. wood pulp. 


CAMDEN IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 4, 1933 
Lagerloef Trading Co., Scanstates, Wiborg, 7,600 bls. 
sulphite, 1,252 tons. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 4, 1933 

Congoleum Nairn Co., Indep. Hall, Bordeaux, 399 bls. 
rags; Congoleum Nairn Co., Indep. Hall, St. Nazaire, 692 
bls. rags; , Exchange, Marseilles, 697 bls. rags; Bal- 
timore Publishing Co., Austvard, Quebec, 2,785 rolls news 
print; Tupman Thurlow & Co. Inc., Tercero, B. Ayres, 
834 bags casein; Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., City of 
Harve, , 250 bls. sulphite; Bulkley Dunton & Co, 
City of Norfolk, , 2,800 bls. wood pulp; Bulkley Dun- 
ton & Co., Burgerdyk, ——, 560 bls. wood pulp; Bulkley 
Dunton & Co., Bockemheim, , 3,900 bls. wood pulp; 
Gottesman & Co. Inc., Bockenheim, Sweden, 5,250 bls. 
wood pulp; Gottesman & Co. Inc., City of Nor 
folk, Czecho Slovakia, 703 bls. wood pulp; Gottesman & 
Co. Inc., Vasaholm, Sweden, 2,400 bls. wood pulp. 


NORFOLK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 4, 1933 


Champagne Paper Corp., Indep. Hall, St. Nazaire, 760 
cs. cigarette paper. 


SAVANNAH IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 4, 1933 


Manufacturers Trust Co., Hokuroku Maru, Shanghai, 
208 bis. bagging. 


MOBILE IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 4, 1933 


Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Hastings, ——, 204 bls 
sulphite. 
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OVER 60 MODELS OF PAPER BAG 
—— FIFTH CORNER 


FOR PLAIN OR PRINTED 


PASTEO-ENDO 


MULTI-WALL MUL TI-WALL 


e SEWED-END 
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CEMENT SACK (¢” C CEMENT SAC 


BATES’ TYPE VALVE 


ORY 
CLEANER 
GARMENT 
ano LARGE 
FLAT & TUCKED 
SPECIALTY 
BAGS 


CraRrcom, 
FLOUR sacKns 


~MADISON, 
SQUARE. 


ALSO MULTI-COLOR PRINTING PRESSES - COMPENSATORS 
BOTTOMERS - GLUING - PASTING - PAPER WAXING 
MACHINERY, ETC. 


POTDEVIN MACHINE CO. 


1223 38th STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y., U. S. A. 


From the four corners of the earth come buyers 
to the Fifth Avenue Building—the Earth’s Fifth 
Corner. Situated at the intersection of the 
world’s two most farnous avenues—Fifth Avenue 
and Broadway—the Fifth Avenue Building is at 
the center of business Manhattan. Sales and ex- 
ecutive offices of many internationally known 
concerns are located here because it offers advan- 
tages in point of service, transit facilities and 
prestige, that are unequaled. 


EVERY WEEK— 


The Paper Trade Journal publishes the hap- 
penings of interest in the Pulp and Paper Indus- 


The Paper Trade is well represented. Among 
the tenants of this famous building are manu- 
facturers of Paper and Pulp, Paper Mill Supplies 
and Machinery, Paper Box Board and Paper 
Products, as well as many makers of finished 
paper products such as stationery, greeting cards, 


try—Covers it completely is saying it a little 


clearer. 


To reach buyers in this field, advertising in 
these columns can carry your message to many 


that are interested in your products. 


As a member of the Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lations our circulation claims are not only au- 


thentic but provable. 


The Paper Trade Joumal 


15 West 47th St. New. York 


— 


¥ 


playing cards, paper novelties and toys, etc. 


A strategic location—an address that com- 
mands respect—modern accommodations, effi- 
cient service. Those are some of the advantages 
of The Fifth Avenue Building. It is but ten min- 
utes from the Pennsylvanina Station and thir- 
teen from Grand Central. Buses and surface cars 
pass the doors. Convenient to hotels. Subway 
entrances in the building. Smart new restaurant 
on the ground floor. Efficient elevator service. 
Information booth in lobby. We would like to 
tell you more. Why not let us show you through 
the building? 


iTHE FIFTH AVENUE 
BUILDING 


FIFTH AVENUE AND BROADWAY 
gag AT MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK 


“More than an office building” 
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LATEST 
ARKET REVIEW 


New York Market Review 


Office of the Parer Trape Journat, 
Wednesday, November 8, 1933. 


Although demand for the various standard grades of 
paper continues light, a feeling of optimism prevails in 
the industry. Sales forces of the leading paper organ- 
izations are generally looking forward with confidence to 
the future. Prices are holding to previously quoted levels 
and reports of concessions are infrequent. 

The news print paper market continues to display signs 
of improvement. Advertising volume is gradually expand- 
ing and the sizes of the leading newspapers are increasing. 
Production in the United States, Canada and Newfound- 
land is being maintained in sufficient volume to take care 
of current requirements. 

Demand for the various grades of paper board is fairly 
persistent. Box board operations are being maintained 
in satisfactory volume. Prices remain steady. The fine 
paper market is marking time. Tissues are going forward 
at a normal pace for the season. The coarse paper 
market is holding up well. 

Mechanical Pulp 


Steadiness prevails in the ground wood pulp market. 
Production in this country and abroad is practically keyed 
to demand and the statistical position of the industry is 
sound. Accumulations at the mills are not excessive. 
Prices are holding to schedule without difficulty, in most 
instances. 

Chemical Pulp 


The chemical pulp market is decidedly firmer. Imported 
bleached sulphite is now quoted at from $2.80 to $3.00; 
easy bleaching sulphite at from $2.15 to $2.30; No. 1 
strong unbleached at from $2.15 to $2.25; Mitchevlich 
unbleached at from $2.15 to $2.25 and No. 2 strong un- 
bleached from $2.00 to $2.05, all on dock, Atlantic ports. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


Quiteness prevails in the old rope market, offerings of 
both domestic and imported old manila rope are limited. 
Small mixed rope is in better request. Old rope ptices 
are practically unchanged. The bagging market is listless. 
Scrap and gunny bagging quotations are fairly steady. 


Rags 


The domestic rag market is only moderately active. 
Little interest is being shown in new cotton rags, with 
the exception of No. 1 white shirt cuttings. Roofing 
grades are dull. Due to the strength of foreign exchange, 
the imported rag market is firmer and advances have been 
reported on several of the grades. 


Waste Paper 


Some improvement is noticed in the paper stock maiket. 
Board mill demand for the lower grades is fairly active. 
Due to the slowing up of collections, offerings are not so 
plentiful, and consequently prices of No. 1 mixed paper 
and strictly folded news are steadier than of late. The 
better grades of waste paper are well maintained. 


Twine 


Conditions in the local twine market are fairly satis- 
iactory. While demand for the various grades has fallen 
off slightly, business should be brisk during the closing 
months of the year. Prices continue steady to firm. 


Malone Paper Co. to Be Sold 


The receivers of the Malone Paper Company have is- 
sued a notice of auction sale of the plant and equipment of 
the paper company, timber lands and other real estate 
owned by the company, to be held at the office of the com- 
pany in Malone at 10 a. m., Friday, Nov. 17. 

The receivers of the Malone Paper Company are Louis 
Bittner, Clarence E. Kilburn and Charles H. Clark. The 
sale of the company’s property at auction is authorized by 
an order of the United States District Court issued by 
Judge Frederick H. Bryant who also previously appointed 
the receivers. 

The plant of the Malone Paper Company has been closed 
for many months with no feasible plans available fcr us 
reopening. It is expected, however, that before the date 
set for the sale the principal creditors will get together 
on a basis which will insure the reopening of the plant. 

A portion of the property of the Malone Paper Com- 
pany consists of timber lands located in the vicinity of 
lake Titus and this property will be sold separately trom 
the other property of the company. 


Held Dutiable as Writing Paper 


WasuHincton, D. C., November 8, 1933—The United 
States Court of Customs and Patent Appeals has upheld the 
United States Customs in a paper decision. 

In the case of Hawley & Letzerich against the United 
States, the merchandise was assessed as writing paper, 
and the importer protested that it was properly dutiable 
as printing paper or as paper not specially provided for. 
The United States Customs Court overruled the protest 
and the Court of Appeals has affirmed that judgment. 


Paper Codes in Hands of President 


WasuHinctTon, D. C., November 8, 1933—The general 
paper and news print codes have been in the hands of the 
President since November Fourth. Up to noon on Wed- 
nesday, however, no announcement had been made that 
the codes had been signed. Insofar as can be learned 
there is no special reason for holding up the signing of 
these codes and it is expected that they will be signed at 
any time. 


Dard Hunter Sale Adjourned 


William J. Weber, president of the Weber-Earley Com- 
pany, Inc., manufacturing stationers, 200 Hudson street, 
New York, submitted the only bid for the property of 
Dard Hunter Associates, Inc., Lime Rock, Conn., at the 


public auction held last Saturday. The sale of the 
property has been adjourned until Saturday, December 9. 
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WE ARE 


The Pickles Drying Regulator 


SAFE IN OUR PROPOSITION 


YOU’LL MAKE NO MISTAKE IN ACCEPTING IT 


Pickles Drying Regulator 


will do everyth 


ing we claim for it and more. The test costs you 


nothing until you are satisfied. Many mills tried one and now have 
every machine equipped. Write for list of users and other information. 


W. F. PICKLES 


Buckland, Conn. 
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HAVE 


One reason being that they have been on the 
market for seventy years, since 1864 to be ex- 
act. Then, as today, they were the finest felts 
made. Then, as today, they met every require- 
ment of the paper maker. 


As the widths and speeds of machines increased, 
Excelsior Felts kept pace. Strengths were stepped 
up; their resistance to friction; their water re- 
moving qualities; their finishes—in fact, every 
essential if good paper is to be made. 


During these seventy years, Excelsior Felts have 
made an enviable record. They can be relied 
upon to meet every requirement. 


Bulkley, Dunton & Company 
75-77 Duane St., New York, N. Y. 


or direct by Knox Woolen Co., Camden, Me. 
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. Le MACH { FARREL CALENDERS 
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Precision, durability and op- 
erating convenience are built 
into Farrel Calender Stacks. 


Equipped with chilled iron or 
Farreloy special hard rolls, auto- 
matic lubrication, floor-operated 
lift and other modern features. 
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Any size up to 36” diameter 
rolls and up to 312” long on 
the face. 


Full details on request. 
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NEW RECORDS FOR PRODUCTION AND PRECISION ARE 
MADE ON FARREL-BIRMINGHAM MACHINES 
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Mills equipped with the Marcy 
Rod Mill, can and do meet all 
comers in either price or quality. 
Their plants are neat and com- 
pact. Floor space is conserved. 
Upkeep, Labor and Conversion 
costs are low. Quality is of the 
highest. 


Specific inquiries are invited. 


Qe 


MARCY OPEN-END ROD MILLS 
for Perfect Beating of Every Type of Stock 


- Positively reduce power costs, 

. Absolute control under all conditions. 

- Maximum preservation of initial strength. 
. Preserve full fibre length. 

. Positive separation of fibre bundles. 

. Positively no unbeaten stock bypassed. 


Send us a sample of your untreated pulp 
and we will send you proof. 


PAPER MILL _ DIVISION 
%MINEand SMELTER 
SUPPLY 7 COMPANY 


Denver, Colorado 
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Miscellaneous Markets 


Office of the Paper Trapt Journat, 
Wednesday, November 8, 1933. 


BLANC FIXE.—Conditions in the blanc fixe market 
are fairly satisfactory. Prices are holding to schedule. 
The pulp is quoted at from $42.50 to $45.00 per ton, in 
bulk; while the powder is seiling at from 332 to 334 cents 
per pound, in barrels, at works. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—The position of the bleach- 
ing powder. market is practically unchanged. Shipments 
against contract are going forward with regularity. Prices 
remain steady. Bleaching powder is quoted at from $1.75 
to $2.00 per 100 pounds, in drums, at works. 

CASEIN.—The casein market is spotty. Domestic 
standard ground is quoted at 1214 cents and finely ground 
at 13%4 cents per pound. Argentine standard ground is 
selling at 14% cents and finely ground at 15 cents per 
pound, all in bags, car lot quantities. 


CAUSTIC SODA.—Demand for caustic soda is fairly 
persistent. The contract movement is well up to average. 
Solid caustic soda is quoted at from $2.55 to $3.00; while 
the flake and the ground are selling at from $2.95 to 
$3.00 per 100 pounds, in large drums, at works. 

CHINA CLAY.—The china clay market is marking 
time. Contract shipments are moving in good volume. 
Imported china clay is still quoted at from $12 to $17 per 
ton, ship side; while domestic paper making clay is sell- 
ing at from $4.50 to $12.00 per ton, at mine. 

CHLORINE.—Steadiness prevails in the chlorine mar- 
ket. The contract movement is well up to average. 


Prices are holding to schedule without difficulty. Chlorine 
is quoted at $1.75 per 100 pounds, in tanks, or multi-unit 
cars, in ton lots, or over, at works. 


ROSIN.—tThe rosin market is easier. The grades of 
gum rosin used in the paper mills are now quoted at 
around $4.95 per 280 pounds, in barrels, at works; while 
wood rosin is still selling at $4.00 per 280 pounds, in bar- 
rels, at southern shipping points. 

SALT CAKE.—tTrading in the salt cake market is 
fairly active. Prices remain unchanged. Salt cake is 
quoted at from $14 to $14.50; chrome salt cake at from 


$13.50 to $14 per ton, at works; while imported salt cake 
is selling at from $14 to 14.50 per ton, on dock. 
SODA ASH.—The soda ash market continues to dis- 


play strength. Contract shipments are moving in fairly 
heavy volume. Prices are steady. Quotations on soda ash, 
in car lots, at works, per 100 pounds, are as follows: in 


bulk, $1.05; in bags, $1.30; and in barrels, $1.43. 
STARCH.—Some improvement transpired in the starch 


market during the past week. Demand from the paper 
mills is brisk. Prices are firm. Special paper making 
starch is quoted at $2.67 per 100 pounds, in bags; and at 
$2.95 per 100 pounds, in barrels, at works. 


SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—Paper mill demand for 
sulphate of alumina market is seasonal. Prices are hold- 
ing to schedule. Commercial grades are quoted at from 


$1.25 to $1.46; while iron free is selling at from $1.90 to 
$2.05 per 100 pounds, in barrels, at works. 


SULPHUR.—The sulphur market continues steady. 
Sulphur is quoted at $18 per long ton, on orders of 1,000 
tons, or over, on yearly contracts; and at $20 per ton on 
any smaller quantity over that period. On spot and near 
by car loads the quotation is $21 per ton. 

TALC.—Most of the business transacted in the talc 
market during the week was routine. Prices remain un- 
changed. Domestic talc is quoted at from $16 to $18 per 
tort; in bulk, at eastern mines; while imported talc is sell- 
ing at from $23 to $30 per ton, on dock. 


Market Quotations 
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(F. 0. b. Mill) a 75 
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Writings— 
Extra Superfine.... 
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Foreign Rags 


New Dark Cuttings.. 
New Mixed Cuttings. 
ibre Papers— New Light Silesias.. 3 
No. 1 Fibre 

No. 2 Fibre. 
Common Bogus.... 
Screenings : 
Card Middles 


Glassine— 
wet basis 25 : Old Rags 


s., No. 1 : 

-10 . 1 White Linens. 
. 2 White Linens. 
° . 3 White Linens. 
(Delivered New York . 4 White Linens.. 
News, ver ton— . 1 White Cotton. 
. 2 White Cotton. 
. 3 White Cotton. 
No. 4 White Cotton. 
Extra Light Prints... 
Ord. Light Prints... 

Med. L' 
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. Light Prints... 

Dutch Blue Cottons. . 

French Blue Linens. 

German Blue Linens. 

German Blue Cottons 

8 J r Checks and Blues... 

Chip 50 Lindsay Garments... 
Bind @72.00 Dark Cottons.. 1 

Kraft Liner.......75.00 Old Shopperies. ‘ 

Standard 85 T New Shopperies..... 

50.00 F French Blues 
Sgl. Mla. Ll. Chip.52.50 


Mechanical Pulp 
(Or Dock, Atlantic Ports) 


No. 1 Imported— q 5 
Moist ....ss0+0++027,50 @29.00 ; . 1.2 
Dry sseccoeeeeee 28,00 @29.50 Wool Tares, light... 

(F.0.b. Mill) Wool Tares, heavy... 1,0 

No. 1 Domestic and Bright Bagging 1.00 

Canadian 24.00 @28.00 oe 
Chemical Pulp Small Mixed ‘Rope... 11 
(On Dock, Atlantic Ports) New Burlap Cut.... 1.50 


Sulphite (Imported)— Hessian Jute sirendom, 60 


ty & 00 b> SoaRsesss 


SSssunsssrseaady woonw 


oooucuume & 
a te Nt ee BO OY BD NTO 


Be Sm tw NO HANI DH MOV 
— 
20 to te DE 


©9OHHH9H399HSH]DHNOHHNS 
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Old Rope and Bagging 
cevtogs to Mill f. o. b. N. Y.) 


— we 
uUrnan OV 


Nw 


Foreign . ? 
Bleac Sshteeces 2 @ 200 ( 
Easy Bleaching Domestic 


No, 1 strong un 
bleached 2.1 Old Waste Papers 


(F. o. b. New York) 


®S 99898 28288 
qoep eesenen seeeeoe 


Sa 


No. 2 Kraft 
Sulphate— 
Bleached 2.75 @ 3.25 n 
_ (F. 0. b. Pulp Mill) Soft White No. 1. 
Sulphite (Domestic and Canadian)— Flat Stock- 
leached 2.50 @ 3.75 Stitchless 
Easy Bleaching.... 2.05 
ews 1.90 


Manilas— 


: New Env. Cut.... 
Domestic Rags New Cuttings 


New Rags Extra No. 1 old... 
‘ Print 
(Prices to Mill f. o. b. N. Y.) Bogus Wrapper... 
Shirt Cuttings— Container , 
New White, ¢ on, Kraft Machine— 
Silesias N 4.25 X compressed bales.. 1.10 


. News— ; 
ew Soft Blacks.. 3.00 B No, 1 White News 1.10 
Blue Overall 4.00 x Strictly Overissue. .65 
2.50 . Strictly Folded.... .45 
No. 1 Mixed Paper .30 


tT 


Ta 


ed eed 


, cs>= =| 
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| Hardy 5. Ferguson & Co. 


Consulting Engineers 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Hardy 8. Ferguson Member A.S.C.E., A.S.M.E., E.1.C. 
Moses H. Teaze .S.M.E., E.1.C., A.S.C.E. 
}. Member A.S.C.E., A.S.M.E. 
Consultation, reports, valuations, and com- 
plete designs and engineering supervision 
for the construction and equipment of 


Pulp and Paper Mills and other Industrial Plants. 
Steam and Hydro-electric Power Plants 
Dams and other Hydraulic Structures. 


GEORGE F. HARDY 


Consulting Engineer 


305-309 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 
Member—Am. Soc. C.E.—Am. Soc. M.E.—Eng. Inst. Can. 


Consultation 
Reports 


Valuations 


Paper and Pulp Mills 
Hydro-Electric and 


Steam Power Plants 


Estimates Plans and Specifications 


PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, 62np YEAR 


N MACHI 
ENCE—MA 


ares RATING 


TON 
E R S 


OR clean, square- 

edged, tightly 
wound rolls, Langston 
Slitters are unequaled. — 
The Shear-Cut parts 
the paper cleanly — 
instead of crushing it. 


Ask for details. 
Samuel M. Langston Co., Camden, N. J, 


BUTTS, MAGAZINES, CATALO 
PAPERS, THREAD ae 
ALL GRADES OF RAGS 
cur QUICKLY “ane EFFICIENTLY 


Thie is the GIANT 2A CUTTER 
WITH A CAPACITY OF 8000 
Ibs, PER HOUR 
REGUS. Pat OFK GIANT RAG CUTTERS HAVE 
CAPACITIES OF — lite & 
toms per hour, 


THE STANDARD OF THE WORLD FOR 60 YEARS 


TAYLOR, STILES & COMPANY 


RIEGELSVILLE, N. J. 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
Watereus Engine Werks Com Lompoas, La Lid., Brantford, Ont., Canada 
KUROPE 


SOLE 
a. J. Marz, issy Finsbury a Lenden, &. C. 


PERFECTION 
GUMMED PAPERS 


—~VK that the Vlasme YathlCor 


“THEY ARE ABSOLUTELY FLAT” 


WITH COMPLETE DATA AND PRICES 


PAPER. MANUFACTURERS CO. inc 


PHILADEILPHIA-. PA. 


Twines 
CF. o. b. Mill) 


Cotton— 
=. & 18 basis.... 


T +y R 
‘tply hie. c: 


Paper 
Psat o. b. Mill) 


gag Ko 
Water 


f ite Bond 
Superfine Writing 
No. 1 Fine Writing.. 
No. 2 Fine aoues-- 
Ne i ; Te Ay 4 


Boo 

‘ F. Book. . 
Ne. H Sasc Book 
Ne. 2 S.&S.C. Book 


No. 1 Fibre 

No. 2 Manila 
Butcher's Manila.... 
No. 1 

Southern 

N 


Maniia "Tissue 
White Tissue 
(Delivered Central Ter 
News, per ton— 
Rolls, contract. ey 00 
a 0.00 


o cox 
I RRR RRR RR ERE 
af 5 00009OS9H900H0908H55088 z 


PAPER TRADE 


Tine Tube Rope— 


Paper Makers Twine 
Box Twine, 2-3 ply.. 
White Hemp........ 


No. 
Manila 


CHICAGO 


Solid News......... 43.50 
Manila Lined Chip...47. | 
Patent coated 55.0 
Container Lined— 
7 MU seiéuasun 60.00 
100 Test 


Old Papers 
(F. 0. b. Chicago) 
Shavings— 


Ne 1 White Enve- 
pe cuttin 

Hard White: 
NS 4 Soft White. 
Ledger & Writings.. 
— Books 


PHILADELPHIA 


Paper 
(F. o. b. Mill) 


o 
ee 
QQGGSSO599588 980 


“Jute Manila.. 
Manila Sul., No. ie 
Manila No. 2 
No. 

No. 2 Kraft 
Southern Kraft 
Common Bogus 


0. 
(Delivered err ar 
6.00 @ 


News Print Rolls.. 
Straw Board 


Chip Boa 40. 
Wvod Pulp Board. ..70. 00 
tinge: Hhoards— 

No. 1, per ton 

No. 2, per ton 

Carload lots 
Varred Felts— 

Regular 

Slaters (per 


ll) 50 
Best Tarred, 3-ply... 2.00 


Domestic Rags (New) 
t. o. b. Phila.) 


(Price to Mill, 


Shirt Cuttings— 
New White, No 1. 


Light 
Silesias, 1. 
Black Silesias, soft. 
New Unbleached. . 
Washable, No. 1.. 
Blue Overall 
Cognome—Aconeding to 
Washable, No. 2. 
sal 


Fan 

lew "Black Soft... 
New Light Seconds 
New 


01K%@ 
Dark Seconds 1.50 @ 17 


-_ Cutee— 
0.D 


New Black Mixed ; 


Domestic Rags (O 


Thirds and Blues— 
oe aa 


Sisal Rope ... 
Mixed Rope 
Scrap Burlaps— 
A 
No. 
Woo! Tares, heavy.. 
Mixed ee 
No. 1 i 


Burlap 
New Sate Cuttings 2.00 


Old Papers 
(F. o. b. Phila.) 
Shavings — 
No. 1 Hard White. 2.30 
. 2 Hard White. oa 


heavy.. 
No 2 Books, light... 
No. 1 New Manila.. 
No. 1 Old Manila... 
Print Manila 


No. 1 Mixed Paper.. 
Straw Board Chip... 
Binders Board se. 
Corrugated Board. 
Overissue News 


20 © 8 §HH8OH899898 


STOIC) 


= 
Qa 
ww 


88 8 88 8898 


88 6808 86860 


ne 
now 
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JOURNAL, 62nD YEAR 


— ee ee 
oe SsouNmse 


» lee Hub un 


ouo 


ooouw 


Paper 
. b. Mill) 
Leagers— 
Suiphite 
Rag Content 
All Rag 
Bonds— 


Sulphite .......... 
Rag Content 
Ra 


Book. Coated 
veces Litho 


oney Manila No. 


Manila, Sul. No. 1 : 
Manila. Sul. No. 2 . 


°. 
Southern Kraft 


(F. o. b. destination in carload. lots, 


8 “os 9888559580886 


BOSTON 


88e 


f. o. b. mill in less than ‘ane lots.) 


0234 


Common Bogus 
(Delivered 4» = "England 
News Print, rolls... .44.50 
Straw Board, rolls. 009 = 
Straw Board in 
Ee basis 35s to 


Filled News Board. .45. 00 
Chip Board 42.50 
Chip Board 

ing) 


Single: White. 
Coated News Board— 
Bender 62.50 
Wood Pulp Board .. 
Binder Boards 


Old Papers 
(F. o. b. Boston) 


ving 
No. 1 Hard White. 
No. i Soft White. . 
No. 
No. 
Solid Pe omy Books. 
Overissue Ledger 
Steck 
Mixed Ledgers 
No. 1 Books, heavy.. 
No. 1 Books, light.. 
Crunuipied Stitcniess 
Book Stock 0 
Manila Env. Cuttings 1.25 
No. 1 Old Manila. .95 
White Blank News.. 1 


2.40 
2.10 
8 


1.05 
No. 1 Mixed Papers. 
Print Manila 
Overissue News 
Old Newspapers 
Box Board Chips.... 
Corrugated Boxes... 


Screening Wrappers.. .60 


Paper 
(F. e. b. Mill) 


. 1 Sulphite.... 9 
i .08 
10% 
08% 
% 
Y% 


it 
No. 3 ” Coated and 
Litho .... 
Coatea rinted 
A rappine— 
Rag 
fue Wrap 


NN 
e9s0008 58 88888808 
| 


OR ia 


wVYRWYVtv 
wie dO un 


09% 


- 
@88 8808 


points) 
@35.00 
@ 40.00 
@50.00 
@47.00 
@ _— 
@62.50 
@72.50 


@ 75.00 
@75.00 


QQQQHQOHHHSSD OHHN® BOAO 


135 
_@ 70 


Bagging 


. b. Boston) 


Foreign 
Domestic 
Transmission Rope... ow Ay 50 
Mixed Strings....... 0 
i BOO ss ioe vcicne 100 
ute Carpet Threads. .65 


pnenery Burlap.. 
No. 1 gorep Burlap.. 
Scrap Sisal 
Scrap Sisal ior shred- 
ding 
Wool Tares, heavy.. 
New Burla Cuttings 1.15 
Australian 
Pouches 
ay 


ng 
paner Mill Pagers: . 
Bagging No. 


®®QQH ® BOD BLOHDD OO2SHON 


Domestic Rags (New) 


(F. o. b. Boston) 
Shirt Cuttings— 
ew Light Prints. .02 
New White No. 1. 
New White 
Silesias No. 
ew Black Siicsias 
New Unbleached. . 
Blue Cheviot 
Fancy 
Washable 
Cottons—According to 
Blue Overalls 
New llack. soit..... 
Khaki Cuttings 
O. D. Khaki ... 
Corduroy 
ov Canvas 


B.V.D. Cuttings. 


-0 
02%@ 
07 


064%@ 
04%@ 


@ 


a 
024%@ 


grades-— 


Domestic Rags (Old) 


(F. o. b. Boston) 


Miscellaneous 
White No. 2— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 
Twos and Blues 
Thirds and Blues 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 
Black Stockings. 
Rosine Stock— 


Foreign Rags 


(F o. b. Boston) 
Dark Cottons 1,10 
New sespes Shirt Cut- 


2.00 
New Checks & Blues 2.50 
Old Fustians 1.55 
Old _Linsey Garments 


TORONTO 


S82 888 O98 98 


Q®BQOOS 8 


(F.0.B. Cars Toronto) 


News, per ton— 


Rolls (contract).. 25.58 .50 


Suipihite easy bleach- 

in 0 
Sulphite, news grade. 38.00 
Sulphite, bleached... .50.00 
Sulphate 


e 
° 
@ 20.00 
> 4 — 
ass 5.00 


Old Waste oodg 


(In carload tots, f. 0. b. Torento! 


Shavings— 
White Env. Cut... 
Soft White 
White Blk. News.. 

Book and Ledger 
Flat Magazine and 

Book Stock (old) 
Lignt and Crum- 
pled Book Stock. 
Leagers and Writ- 


2.00 
1.60 


New Manila Cut.. 
Printed Manilas... ' 


~ : 
Strictly Overissue.. 1.00 
Strictly Folded.. 85 
No. 1 Mixed Paper.. .70 
Domestic Rags 


